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THE MYTH OF THE KENSINGTON 
RUNE STONE: 


THE NORSE DISCOVERY OF MINNESOTA 
1362 


MILO M. QUAIFE 


N November, 1898, near the town of Kensington in west- 
ern Minnesota, Olaf Ohman, a Swedish-American farmer, 
was clearing a tract of land preparatory to cultivation. While 
grubbing the stump of a small aspen tree, he uncovered a 
rectangular stone about three feet long, sixteen inches wide, 
and six inches thick. A small son of Ohman presently ob- 


1 As with almost everything else concerning the rune stone, the evidence 
as to the date of its discovery is conflicting. Professor Winchell, in 1910, fixed 
the date as November 8. Affidavits made by various citizens in this year for the 
benefit of the museum committee of the Minnesota Historical Society place 
the discovery in August, 1898. The Minneapolis Svenska Amerikanska Posten, 
for February 28, 1899, states that the stone was found in November; the fact 
that the discovery was not reported to a Minneapolis paper until January 1, 
1899, suggests the probability that November, rather than August, is the correct 
month. Professor Winchell undoubtedly thought he had valid authority for 
giving November 8 as the precise date, but the source of his information is un- 
known to the writer. The museum committee of the Minnesota Historical 
Society in 1910 issued a sixty-five-page report upon the rune-stone problem, 
subsequently reissued in the society’s Collections, xv, 221-286 (to be cited 
hereafter as Minnesota Historical Report). As spokesman of a committee 
of seven of the philological society of the University of Illinois, Professor 
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served markings on the stone which seemed to suggest an in- 
scription, and Nils Flaaten, who lived near by, was called over 
to view the wonder. The news of the discovery was conveyed 
to J. P. Hedberg, a citizen of Kensington, and the stone was 
presently taken to that place for local exhibition.” 

The discussion which it excited was productive of two re- 
sults which will demand our further attention. For one 
thing, the idea was conceived that the stone marked the place 
of burial of some hidden treasure, and a party of nine enter- 
prising citizens presently repaired to the spot and dug deeply 
and vainly in search of it. For another, a copy of the inscrip- 
tion was sent for interpretation to Swan J. Turnblad, owner 
of the Minneapolis Svenska Amerikanska Posten.* He re- 
ferred the matter to the University of Minnesota, where it 
came to the attention of Professor O. J. Breda. Professor 
Breda found the characters to be Norse runes, and save for 
certain ones which were later determined to be numerals, sup- 
plied a translation of them. He pronounced the inscription a 


George T. Flom of that institution prepared a twenty-page report of his in- 
vestigation of the rune-stone problem, which was published in the Illinois 
Historical Society Transactions for 1910, 105-125. H. R. Holand’s quarter- 
century advocacy of the inscription found comprehensive, and possibly final, 
expression in his volume, The Kensington Stone (Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1932) . 
References to further sources of information will be cited in the course of the 
present study. 

2 The stone was displayed in a store window (a bank, according to the 
Minnesota Historical Report; a drug store, according to Holand). Holand, 
with characteristic largeness of language, states that it was viewed by “ thou- 
sands ” of people. Hedberg, however, was so little impressed that he refused to 
accede to Ohman’s request that he come out to his farm to look at the stone 
(a distance of two miles) but instead, “told him to haul it in” when he 
again came to town. 

8 By J. P. Hedberg, January 1, 1899. His letter of transmittal (preserved 
by the Minnesota Historical Society) discloses that the local citizens were 
still ignorant of the language of the inscription. It was as follows: “ I enclose 
you a copy of an inscription on a stone found about 2 miles from Kensington 
by O. Ohman. he found it under a tree when Grubbing — he wanted I should 
go out and look at it and I told him to haul it in when he came (not thinking 
much of it) he did so and this is an exsect [sic] copy of it 

“the first part is of the flat side of stone, the other was on flat edge. I 
thought I would send it to you as you perhaps have meant [means] to find out 
what it is — it appears to be old Greek letters please let me hear from you 
and oblige yours truly.” 
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modern forgery, and this verdict was concurred in by Pro- 
fessor George O. Curme, of Northwestern University, to 
whom also the stone was sent, and by certain philologists of 
the University of Christiania, to whom were submitted photo- 
graphs of the inscription. 

If the inscription neither pointed the way to buried treas- 
ure nor recorded historical information, the stone was obvi- 
ously of no more value than any similar boulder. Such in- 
terest as had been aroused by it quickly died, and Olaf 
Ohman hauled it back to his farm, where it was put to prosaic 
service as a door-step to his granary. 

Years passed; a new century was born, and the Philippine, 
Boer, and Russo-Japanese wars had run their courses when 
the panic year of 1907 launched the despised rune stone upon 
a new and surprising career. To Kensington there came, in 
the summer of 1907, H. R. Holand, a young farmer of Eph- 
raim, Wisconsin. A native of Norway, he had come to America 
in childhood and had been graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1898. He was now assembling material for a 
history of the Norwegians in America, and finding himself at 
Kensington, he paid a visit to Ohman, being eager to meet 
“the man who had such erudite pretensions as vainly to ex- 
pect to forge such an exceedingly abstruse matter as a runic 
document.” ¢ The upshot of the visit was that he purchased 
the stone and carried it home to Wisconsin.* 

4 See his own statements in The Kensington Stone, 4, and in his article, 
“An Explorer’s Stone Record Which Antedates Columbus,” in Harper's 
Weekly, October 9, 1909. 

5 For twenty-five dollars, according to his statement to the writer in 1914. 
At this time Mr. Holand had a price of five thousand dollars on the stone. The 
evidence as to the price paid, and also as to whether he purchased it, is con- 
flicting. In 1910, a dispute (evidently with Ohman) over the question of 
ownership was reported, at which time the Minnesota Historical Society was 
reputed to be considering paying one thousand dollars for it. See Flom, 
Transactions, 119. The stone was finally sold (about 1931 or 1932) for twenty- 
five hundred dollars to a group of ten citizens of Alexandria, Minnesota, and 
is on display in the local chamber of commerce, where it constitutes the 
nucleus of a local historical museum which it is intended to develop. The 
same group of Alexandria citizens financed the publication of The Kensington 


Stone. Information supplied by Constant Larson of Alexandria, January 26, 
1934- 
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But for Holand there would be no rune-stone myth, and 
no study of it can omit to take account of his personality and 
character. He possesses a winning personality and a vivid 
imagination, and an unrestricted flow of descriptive dis- 
course.* That he is fitted neither by temperament nor by 
training to play the réle of historical critic will sufficiently ap- 
pear in the further course of this study. It will also appear 
that the problem presented by the Kensington stone has 
two distinct aspects: one, linguistic, involving a mastery of 
runology; the other, historical, involving an acquaintance 
with the established rules of historical criticism. Most of 
those who have hitherto objected to the validity of the in- 
scription have based their criticism upon linguistic grounds, 
and in numerous cases have conceded the probability, if 
not the validity, of the historical argument that has been 
evolved.’ The present writer knows nothing of runology, and 
confining his discussion to the historical aspect of the ques- 
tion, proposes to show that the argument for the validity of 
the inscription is too preposterous to merit further scholarly 
consideration. 

Professor Breda’s translation of the inscription in 1899 had 
omitted certain characters subsequently determined to be 
numerals. Some of these were presently supplied by Professor 
Curme, but his translation was faulty in certain other re- 
spects.* Mr. Holand completed Professor Breda’s translation 
by supplying the missing numerals, and thereupon, to his 
“ amazement,” perceived that the inscription presented “a 


6 The following anecdote is pertinent in this connection. At a local his- 
torical convention, Holand and Professor Frederick J. Turner, then of the 
University of Wisconsin, made addresses. Another professor of the university 
who listened to the addresses later told the writer that Professor Turner was 
far outclassed by Holand. 

7 For examples of such statements, see reviews of Mr. Holand’s book, The 
Kensington Stone, in the Geographical Review, xxu (July, 1932) , 507-509; in 
the London Times, Literary Supplement, October 13, 1932; in the New Enc- 
LAND QUARTERLY, vi (March, 1933), 210-217; in the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, xix (June, 1932), 99-100; and in the Minneapolis Journal, 
August 7, 1932. 

8 See the Minneapolis Journal, February 22, 1899. 
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dramatic recital of an expedition into the middle of the con- 
tinent in 1362.” It reads as follows: 


8 Swedes and 22 Norwegians on an exploring expedition from 
Vinland west. We camped over night by 2 Skerries a day’s journey 
north from this stone. We were a-fishing one day; after we came 
home [we] found 10 men red with blood and dead. A. V. M. Save 
from evil. Have 10 men by the ocean to look after our ships, 14 
days journey from this island. Year 1362.° 


The new convert lost no time in acquainting the world with 
his discovery. On January 17, 1908, a contribution to the 
Chicago Skandinaven gave his translation of the inscription, 
and an argument in defense of its genuineness. This initial 
pronouncement was followed by further publicity, until signs 
of popular interest in the inscription began once more to 
be manifested. A Scandinavian society of Minneapolis began 
an investigation of the circumstances attending the discovery 
of the stone, and this led to the more ambitious inquiry con- 
ducted by the museum committee of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, and to the contemporaneous study made by Pro 
fessor Flom, whose conclusions were sponsored by the philo- 
logical society of the University of Illinois. 

Professor Flom’s report, which for some time was the only 
scholarly study made of the subject, emphatically stamped 
the runic inscription as a fraudulent hoax of modern fabri- 
cation. Quite different was the conclusion of the Minnesota 
committee. It numbered two geologists, a lawyer, and two 
theologians, one of whom is also described as an antiquarian. 
It contained no trained historian, nor any one familiar with 
Old Norse, the language of the runes.** Its report bears evi- 


® Translation supplied by Professor Flom, Transactions, 117. Mr. Holand’s 
version differs in no material respect. Whether Holand and Flom independ- 
ently translated the numerals, or whether one of them first did so and the 
other copied his rendering, it seems now impracticable to determine. 

10 Mr. Upham, a geologist by profession, had served for many years as secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Historical Society, but the committee's report discloses a 
lamentable lack of skill in the handling of evidence, as also of logic in the con- 
clusions reached. 
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dence of the fact that the committee was strongly biased in 
favor of the inscription, and the argument, vital portions of 
which have since been rejected even by Mr. Holand, presents 
as good a case for its validity as possible. But the committee, 
mindful of its linguistic handicap, conditioned its approval of 
the inscription on having its linguistic references and argu- 
ments verified by a competent specialist (of its own selection) 
in the Scandinavian languages. Its choice fell upon Professor 
Gisle Bothne, of the University of Minnesota, who three 
months later submitted his verdict, condemning the language 
of the inscription and characterizing it as fraudulent." He 
concluded with the recommendation that the stone be sent to 
Norway for examination by “ expert runologists” as the only 
measure likely to terminate debate over its validity. In the 
face of this clear condemnation of the inscription by its own 
chosen expert, however, the committee concluded its labors 
with the remarkable statement that it believed, with Mr. 
Holand, owner of the stone, the inscription to be “a true 
historical record.” ** While the committee was still at work, 
Professor Flom supplied it with an advance copy of his report. 
This the Minnesota committee undertook to controvert, and 
to a considerable extent the two reports constitute an informal 
debate over the issue of the validity of the runic inscription. 
Professor Bothne’s recommendation that the stone be sent 
to Norway for a final scholarly judgment did not commend 
itself to the Minnesota Historical Society, which declined to 


11 Minnesota Historical Report, 268-269. In his recent book, Mr. Holand 
directly mis-states this matter, saying that Bothne declined the appointment 
on account of the approaching summer vacation, and the committee “ did not 
select any other referee: ” The Kensington Stone, 11. 

12 The report of the committee, with its attendant resolutions condition- 
ing its approval of the runic inscription as a genuine historic record, was made 
on April 21, 1910. Professor Bothne’s report was made in the form of a letter 
to the committee on July 19. In the printing of the report in Volume xv of 
the Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society (May, 1915) , a final note is 
appended reciting Mr. Holand’s European tour and his report thereon in 
Records of the Past for September—October, 1911; in this connection the final 
verdict of the committee that the stone is “a true historic record” is stated. 
See Minnesota Historical Report, 267-269; 286. 
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appropriate money for such a measure. Mr. Holand, however, 
aided by funds supplied by a popular subscription, carried the 
stone to Europe in the summer of 1911 and exhibited it in 
France as well as in Scandinavia. This appeal to the fountain- 
head of Scandinavian erudition brought scant support to the 
appellant, who returned to America bringing the opinion 
of no single scholar in support of the inscription. Far from 
being daunted by the adverse verdict, however, he promptly 
evolved an ingenious explanation of it. “ There is in Europe,” 
he wrote, “a number of educators who tied down to their 
narrow little round of duties have been led to believe, through 
an unfortunate superstition, that all things American are 
tinged with humbug. In their puritanical zeal against imagi- 
nary errors they a priori condemned the American rune stone 
as a humbug and have, like Professor Haegsted,"* done their 
best to sustain their opinion.” ** 

In the twenty-odd years that have passed since this report 
was rendered, its author has been unwearied in pressing the 
runic inscription upon public attention, and this publicity, 
with its peculiar appeal to Scandinavian-American sensibili- 
ties,* seems gradually to be effecting a lodgment in the public 
mind, and in the full light of the twentieth century the myth 
of the Norse discovery of Minnesota in 1362 is being de- 
veloped. If the movement be not stayed by an exposition of 
the facts concerning it, it may reasonably be anticipated that 
the zealots responsible for the myth will ere long procure the 

18 Who had publicly rendered an adverse opinion, in a lecture delivered in 
Christiania, now Oslo, Norway. 

14 The scholars thus aspersed were judges of Mr. Holand’s own selection. 
Their verdict might have been foreseen from Professor Bothne’s report to the 
Minnesota committee: “I have always believed with the great authorities of 
Norway and Sweden, Magnus Olson, Moltke Moe, M. Hogstad, Bugge, Noreen, 
Schrick, Montelius, that the language is too modern, besides being faulty. . . .” 
Minnesota Historical Report, 269. For Mr. Holand’s report upon the failure 
of his mission, see “ The Kensington Rune Stone Abroad,” in Records of the 
Past, x, 260-271 (September—October, 1911) . 

15 As early as 1910 appeals were being made to Norwegians to support the 
rune stone for reasons of national pride. This procedure Professor Flom in- 


dignantly denounced as being “as unscholarly as it is dishonest: ” Transac- 
tions, 124. 
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enactment of a law requiring it to be taught as true history 
in the public schools of Minnesota and other neighboring 
states.** 

In the beginning, while affirming the inscription to be so 
plain as scarcely to require an explanation, Mr. Holand yet 
proceeded to supply one in the following terms: 


According to it these thirty Scandinavians determined to ex- 
plore this great continent which their countrymen had known 
slightly for more than three hundred years. They start out west- 
ward from Nova Scotia or Vinland as it was called. They pre- 
sumably sail up the St. Lawrence gulf and river to the first rapids. 
Here they leave their vessel with ten men in charge, while the 
major party push up along the Great Lakes. Finally they reach 
the interior of Minnesota two hundred miles from Lake Superior, 
far up among the head waters of the Mississippi. Here some of 
the party go fishing one day, leaving ten men in camp. Suddenly 
these are attacked by a ferocious band of savages, a desperate 
hand-to-hand struggle on the shore ensues, and the whites are 
overcome one by one. When the fishing party return, they dis- 
cover, to their horror, the mutilated bodies of their comrades now 
stiffened in death. Breathing a fervent prayer to the Virgin Mary 
to save them from this unknown enemy and throwing a rough 
burial mound over their friends, they hastily leave the sad spot. 
They take refuge upon an island in a lake a day's journey away. 
Here they find this stone, suited by nature for an inscription, and 
amid the ominous silence of a savage wilderness they carve their 
tragic story upon it.17 


The preposterousness of this bland exegesis illustrates 
characteristically its author’s critical judgment. Presumably 
these men were neither idiotic nor insane. Yet we are to sup- 
pose that, fifteen hundred miles distant from their base, with 
ten of their party massacred, the handful of survivors moved 
a few miles away and sat down for days while one of their 

16 A similar law, designed to dictate the “ true” teaching of our two wars 
with Great Britain was enacted a decade ago by Wisconsin. Already a project 
is being entertained for creating a state park of the land where the rune stone 
was discovered. 

17 Harper’s Weekly, October g, 1909. 
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number carved in stone a lengthy inscription, with no reason 
for supposing that it would ever be seen by any other white 
man.** 

Passing such considerations, however, it remains to explain 
how these fourteenth-century explorers were able to traverse 
fifteen hundred miles of wilderness in fourteen days. Mr. 
Holand at first sought to solve this problem by transposing 
fourteen into forty-one, but even the credulous Minnesota 
committee rejected this absurdity.” In this dilemma Pro- 
fessor Andrew Fossum of Northfield propounded the happy 
thought that it would be more plausible to bring the Norse- 
men to Minnesota by way of Hudson Bay and the Nelson and 
Red rivers, than by the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes-overland 
route.” This notion was adopted both by Mr. Holand and the 
Minnesota committee, and thereafter nothing further was 
heard about the latter route. The new theory, however, in- 
volved (as we shall presently see) difficulties no less trouble- 
some than the one its inventor had thought to surmount. 

Meanwhile Mr. Holand set out upon an exploration of his 
own in search of the two skerries which marked the site of the 
massacre. Now a “ skerry” is a rock surrounded by water,” 

18 Two days’ labor of a skilled stone-cutter would be required to cut 
the inscription, according to an estimate procured by Mr. Holand, The Ken- 
sington Stone, 91. On other pages he gives it as “several days: ” Ibid., 130, 
289. With curious inconsistency he elsewhere (Ibid., 195) ridicules the idea 
that a supposed forger would “ go far out in the wilderness and there sit for 
days chiseling on a stone . . . all the time exposed to hardships and probable 
death at the hands of savage Indians” — this in nineteenth-century Minne- 
sota instead of fourteenth. About two thousand, three hundred runic inscrip- 
tions in Scandinavia are known to scholars. They were produced with all the 
advantages of ease and safety enjoyed by their makers in their homeland. Yet 
the Kensington inscription, produced in the circumstances recited above, is 
one of the longest of all runic inscriptions. 

19 Minnesota Historical Report, 247. Apart from the obvious consideration 
that 14 is not 41, logic seemed to require that if the digits in 14 were to be 
transposed, those in the date 1362 should be subjected to the same rearrange- 
ment. This would produce consequences which not even Mr. Holand’s fertile 
brain could render piausible. 

20 Northfield Norwegian American, October 22, 1909. 

21 Such, at least, it was to Mr. Holand and the Minnesota committee in 


1g10. A decade later, the former repudiated this conception, supplying in its 
place a materially different one. 
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and Minnesota has several thousand lakes and uncounted 
thousands of rocks. A “ day’s journey ”’ is slightly indefinite, 
but the assumption that in the inscription it might reason- 
ably mean twenty or twenty-five miles afforded a working clue 
to the probable situation of the rocks which marked the site. 
To find a lake with two skerries this distance north of the 
Ohman farm was the objective in view. The region in ques- 
tion is dotted with lakes — and rocks — but with the guid- 
ance of a local preacher Mr. Holand quickly attained his 
goal. In Pelican Lake, situated in Grant County, two rocks 
were fixed upon which satisfied the purpose of the eager 
searchers, and the discovery of the “ skerries” was trium- 
phantly proclaimed to the world in the Norwegian press of 
Northfield and Chicago.” The story runs as follows: 


About five miles south of Ashby a narrow point juts out into 
the lake about half a mile. The outer part of the promontory is 
rounded and well wooded. Across the patch of timber we picked 
our way to the extreme end of the ness and there, sure enough, we 
stood at our journey’s end. 

About 100 feet straight out beyond the ness lay a large rock or 
skerry, barely visible above the water. About 100 feet beyond lay 
another and larger skerry more exposed. In straight line with these 
and about 500 feet beyond lay a large island. 

Here, plainly enough, lay the two skerries mentioned in the in- 
scription, and here beneath our feet was the fatal camping ground 
where these 10 men of 1362 lost their lives. All the topographical 
circumstances fit perfectly. These skerries lie about twenty miles 
due north of the finding place of the runic stone, or, as it says, 
“one day’s journey north.” The size of the lake and the near- 
lying island account for the fact that they neither saw nor heard 
anything of the massacre upon the shore. 


“ All the topographical circumstances fit perfectly;” but 
if the careful reader imagines that they would continue to do 
so very long, he has yet to learn how readily an ardent enthu- 
siast can transpose the physical landscape to meet the fancied 


22 See the Chicago Skandinaven, November 29, 1909; announced in the 
Northfield paper ten days earlier. 
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needs of his historical exegesis. The report of the Minnesota 
committee discloses that not two but many boulders had been 
found by our modern explorers, and that the two proclaimed 
in 1910 to be the skerries lay on the point itself, surrounded 
only by dry land.* The committee sapiently argues, it is true, 
that “ 548 years ago the lake level was somewhat higher than 
it is now,” which “ would have brought these stones into the 
water.” ** Which may be true, for aught the present writer or 
any one else knows; but if so, why did Mr. Holand on Novem- 
ber 29, 1909, describe them as lying out in the lake at that 
time? Obviously it was deemed necessary in the summer ot 
1910 to substitute for the skerries so triumphantly identified 
by Mr. Holand the preceding autumn, the two dry-land boul- 
ders described in the committee’s report. The mystery in- 
volved in this curious change need not detain us, however, 
for a few years later Mr. Holand himself discarded his entire 
collection of Pelican Lake boulders, and cheerfully set out 
anew to find still another pair of skerries.** 


28 Minnesota Historical Report, 227-228. 

24 Professor Flom ridiculed the discovery of the skerries, and protested 
against the facility with which the committee transposed physiography to 
suit the purposes of its argument: Transactions, 120-121. There are other 
serious discrepancies between Mr. Holand’s description of the point and that 
supplied by the committee. 

25 This development was sarcastically prophesied by Professor Flom in 
1910: Transactions, 121. But the sarcasm employed is inadequate to Mr. 
Holand’s later cavalier dismissal of his own great discovery; “ In Pelican Lake 
about twenty miles north, some large boulders were found, and these were 
for a time thought to be the skerries mentioned. But detached boulders, how- 
ever large, are never spoken of as sherries in the Scandinavian countries 
[italics by the present writer]. A true skerry is a fixed body of place rock, 
usually protruding slightly above the surface of the water, but also sometimes 
just beneath the surface. . . .” The Kensington Stone, 135. Without pausing 
to explain why, knowing this, he betrayed the confiding Minnesota committee 
into accepting his Pelican Lake boulders as skerries in 1910, he continues with 
a direct mis-statement: “as the search for the skerries at that time proved 
fruitless [italics by the present writer] attention was directed to another part of 
the inscription wherein the term days journey is also the most descriptive 
term.” In fact, as already shown, the identification of the skerries was pro- 
claimed both by Mr. Holand in 1909 and by the Minnesota committee in 1910; 
and the latter body made this a vital part of its labored argument in defense 
of the runic inscription; while the new theory concerning the meaning of 
“ day’s journey” was not announced until after the publication of Professor 
Fossum’s Norse Discovery of America, in 1918. 
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This development may now claim our attention. We have 
already seen how Professor Fossum, while Mr. Holand was 
discovering the first set of skerries, made the like happy dis- 
covery that instead of ascending the St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal, and leaving their vessel there, the Norsemen had 
really circumnavigated Hudson Bay as far as the mouth of 
the Nelson River. By this trifling geographical somersault 
their ship was brought several hundred miles closer to Ken- 
sington than at Montreal, and the thorny problem how they 
could penetrate to Kensington in fourteen days was corre- 
spondingly reduced. But it was not solved, for the distance 
from Hudson Bay to Kensington is about one thousand miles. 
The committee gravely concluded that such a trip down the 
river could be made in canoes in fourteen days “ by traveling 
at the rate of 67 miles per day; ignoring the fact that the 
actual trip had to be made up the river and neglecting to ex- 
plain how a party of Norsemen acquired, and became adepts 
in, the use of bark canoes. The new theory involved the com- 
mittee in a fresh contradiction, for if a day’s journey meant 
sixty-seven miles near the close of the inscription it could 
hardly mean twenty miles three lines earlier. Yet Mr. Holand 
had identified the Pelican Lake skerries on this latter assump- 
tion, and the committee had confirmed the identification. 
More muddled reasoning by spokesmen of a great learned so- 
ciety could hardly be exhibited. 

Once more time rolled on, and for a space of several years 
Mr. Holand’s busy pen was idle. In 1914 William Hovgaard’s 
book on The Voyages of the Norsemen to America was pub- 
lished, expounding, among other things, the thesis that in me- 
dieval Norse nautical language a day’s sail was equivalent to 
seventy-five miles for a day of twelve hours, and one hundred 
and fifty miles for one of twenty-four. Hovgaard’s work was 
discussed by Professor Fossum in his Norse Discovery of 
America, published at Minneapolis in 1918, and his ex- 
planation of the meaning of the term “ day ” as employed in 
nautical itineraries afforded the inspiration for the next gyra- 
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tion in the rune-stone argument. In 1919, therefore, Mr. 
Holand returned to print with a new defense of the inscrip- 
tion, in which, for the first time, the argument was advanced 
that the term day’s journey meant the nautical sailing term of 
seventy-five miles.** The distance from Hudson Bay to Ken- 
sington was assumed to be one thousand and fifty miles. 
“When, therefore, the rune master says it is fourteen days’ 
journey to the sea . . . he means to tell us that he estimates 
the distance at fourteen times 80 miles (a day’s journey) or 
1120 miles. This agrees very well with the actual facts.” ** 

One consequence of the new theory was the dealing of an- 
other cruel blow to the report of the Minnesota committee, 
which had gravely affirmed the possibility of making a jour- 
ney to Hudson Bay in fourteen days. Now such a journey was 
declared “ manifestly impossible;” if the inscription were 
fraudulent, its author “ must have been a very learned and 
intelligent man, and such a man would not have made such 
an obvious blunder.” * 

Another consequence was the necessity of finding some new 
skerries, for Mr. Holand recognized the impracticability of 
interpreting a day’s journey as twenty miles in one line of the 
inscription and seventy-five or eighty in another. Accordingly, 
in the autumn of 1919, he addressed himself to this task — 
and with the same prompt success that had rewarded his 
search in another locality ten years earlier. In Cormorant 
Lake, some eighty miles north of Kensington, two “ unmis- 
takable skerries” were quickly found, again with the guid- 
ance of a local preacher. “ No one,” reported the discoverer, 

26 “ The Kensington Rune Stone. Is it the Oldest Native Document of 
American History?” in Wisconsin Magazine of History, 11 (December, 1919) , 
153- Mr. Hovgaard’s interpretation of the meaning of the nautical term con- 
stituted no new discovery. In Antiquitates Americanae (1837) , xxxiv, the ex- 
planation is supplied that a day’s sail was twenty-seven to thirty Danish or 


German. geographical miles, equal to one hundred and eight to one hundred 
and twenty English miles. 


27 Antiquitates Americanae, 176-178. No reason is apparent for changing 
Professor Hovgaard’s figure of seventy-five miles to eighty. 

28 The members of the Minnesota committee, however, made it. The 
implication concerning their mentality is clear. 
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“ who has stood upon the high hill on the northwestern shore 
of the lake and has seen these two remarkable skerries lying 
in a straight line before him can doubt that these are the 
right skerries. Nor could the rune master have found a bet- 
ter topographical mark of identification to describe the loca- 
tion of his camp.” * 

The announcement of the new skerries and camp-site was 
accompanied by an ingenious narrative, compounded of 
known historical records and the creations of an exuberant 
imagination, designed to establish the presence in America in 
1362 of an official Norse expedition, which the fancy of the 
author identified with the one whose activities are described 
in the runic inscription.*® With this publication, the evolu- 
tion of the rune-stone myth attained substantially its present 
form. Since 1920, various finds of reputed Norse, Roman, He- 
brew, and other implements have been produced at various 
places in the North-West, and these are hopefully assumed to 
have some probative bearing on the question of the validity 
of the Kensington inscription. Finally, in 1932, Mr. Holand 
assembled the fruits of his quarter-century agitation of the 


29 Wisconsin Magazine of History, m1 (March, 1920) , 333, substantially re- 
peated in The Kensington Stone, 140-141. “ Here plainly enough lay the two 
skerries,” and “all the topographical circumstances fit perfectly,” the dis- 
coverer had affirmed of the Pelican Lake boulders in 1909. Now, with the 
seventy-five-mile interpretation of the term “ day’s journey ” suggested to him, 
he is able “ quickly ” to find in Cormorant Lake two “ unmistakable skerries ” 
—a feat scarcely remarkable in view of the fact that thousands of granite 
boulders line the shore of the lake, and other thousands, presumably, lie be- 
neath its surface. A like readiness to report the graves of the massacred men 
before taking the trouble to identify them is exhibited in the reports of 1909 
and 1919. Although on the latter occasion the camp-site is located within the 
space of a few acres, and the probable graves are actually discovered (see 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, mi, 338, and The Kensington Stone, 198) , in 
1932 Mr. Holand was still awaiting “ funds” to examine them: The Kensing- 
ton Stone, 200. It would seem that no better way of settling the rune-stone con- 
troversy could be desired than actually to produce the bodies and attendant 
relics of the massacre victims; why does it require a dozen years to assemble 
the few dollars needed to open a few graves on a Minnesota hillside? Does the 
fear that the graves will disclose no Norsemen, and thereby compel the identi- 
fication of still another massacre site, stay the search? 

80 First printed in Wisconsin Magazine of History, m, 153 ff. Substantially 
— (with enlargements) in The Kensington Stone, Chapters Five and 
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question in his book, The Kensington Stone, and by way of 
a final tour de force of imaginative achievement made the 
survivors of the massacre the progenitors of the Mandan tribe 
of Indians. 

One important aspect of the elaborate historical argument 
that has been built up pertains to the alleged demonstration 
that the inscription can not be the work of a modern forger. 
The stone was found in 1898 by a dull-witted, almost wholly 
uneducated farmer. When, in 1910, serious investigation of 
the circumstances of the discovery was undertaken, a dozen 
years had elapsed, the aspen tree had not been preserved, and 
many of the facts essential to the inquiry were obscure or 
disputed. The honesty as well as the intellectual stolidity of 
Ohman seems sufficiently established, and he may be ac- 
quitted of any personal agency in planting the stone.** That 
no one else could have done so is the further contention of 
Mr. Holand and the Minnesota committee.** This contention 
is based wholly upon the facts concerning the small aspen tree 
which grew over the stone, analysis of which signally fails to 
support the important conclusion which has been drawn 
from them. 

The stone when found lay on its flat side, six inches or 
less beneath the surface.** One root of the tree ran perpen- 
dicularly downward at one side of the stone, while another 
ran “ almost horizontally ” across its sixteen-inch face to the 
opposite side, and then downward. The position of the stone 
with reference to these roots, and some apparent flattening 


31 Much discussion was indulged earlier over this point, but no con- 
vincing evidence to implicate him was produced. 

82 “In determining the question of the authenticity of the Kensington 
runestone, the circumstances surrounding the discovery of the stone are of 
prime importance. If these show that it had been placed in its finding spot 
recently, or could have been placed there recently the authenticity of the in- 
scription becomes suspicious [italics by the present writer] ”: The Kensington 
Stone, 33. Much of the argument of the Minnesota committee is in support of 
this same point. 

38 This is the statement of the Minnesota committee, based apparently on 
Sam Olson’s testimony; see Minnesota Historical Report, 221-222. Ohman 
testified that “ the stone laid [sic] just beneath the surface of the ground in 
a slightly slanting position, with one corner almost protruding.” 
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of their surfaces where they came in contact with it, indicated 
that this contact had lasted for some time. 

Conceding the foregoing,** we come to the vital issue of 
the size and age of the aspen tree. The two more important 
witnesses available are Ohman and Sam Olson. The latter 
was a Kensington jeweler, who bore a leading part in the 
excavation for hidden treasure following the discovery of 
the stone. He was a man of considerable ability, vastly the 
superior of Ohman in intellectual alertness. He not only 
testified repeatedly about the tree, but he also drew for the 
Minnesota committee a diagram, inspection of which ma- 
terially clarifies the verbal evidence concerning the finding 
of the stone.** 

When Professor Flom visited Kensington in April, 1910, 
Olson told him the aspen tree was about four inches thick; 
while Ohman indicated that it was seven or eight inches.** 
An advance copy of his report, condemnatory of the inscrip- 
tion, was furnished the Minnesota committee, which incor- 
porated in its own report an attempted refutation of his 
statements concerning his interview with Olson. The latter 
was willing to lend his aid, and only a few weeks after his 
interview with Flom he made a statement to the Minnesota 
committee in which he denied, or seemed to deny, Flom’s 
~~ 84 The evidence is not of such character as certainly to establish it. 
Ohman and Olson disagree as to which of the two roots was the larger, and 
it is obvious that their untrained observation and somewhat vague state- 
ments concerning the flattening of the roots does not make possible any 
calculation as to how long the stone had been in contact with them. Van 
Dyke, another witness, who was an educated man, describes the larger root 
as “ slightly flattened,” and adds: “ Of course, I could not determine whether 
or not the stone was there before the growth of the tree.” See post, footnote 43. 

35 Professor Flom relates: “ In St. Paul I was especially urged by a member 
of the Historical Society to see Mr. Samuel Olson as one who was disin- 
terested, knew the facts, and was in every way level-headed and intelligent: ” 
Transactions, 119. The diagram is reproduced in the Minnesota Historical Re- 
port, 245. Mr. Holand in his recent book substitutes another and unau- 
thenticated drawing, without explanation to the reader: see The Kensington 
Stone, 37. 

36 Flom, Transactions, 120. Olson’s testimony was specific. Ohman pointed 


out a tree to Flom which he stated to be similar to the aspen, and Flom, ap- 
parently without measuring it, estimated it to be seven or eight inches thick. 
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report of his testimony to him concerning the size of the 
aspen. The committee thereupon affirmed that Professor 
Flom labored under a “ misapprehension” of what Olson 
had said, and this statement is repeated by Mr. Holand in 
his recent book.** But if Professor Flom’s carefully detailed 
recital does not present correctly what Olson said to him, a 
shorter and uglier word than “ misapprehension ” is needed 
to characterize it.** That he did report the interview correctly, 
however, is confirmed by the Minnesota committee in the 
course of its fumbling efforts to refute him. Thus, “ accord- 
ing to Mr. Sam Olson of Kensington, this tree was about four 
or five inches in diameter, at about fifteen inches above the 
stone; and again, “ it should be stated here that Professor 
Flom’s account of his interview carries a misapprehension of 
what Mr. Olson said as to the size of the tree. Mr.-Olson 
says that he said that the tree tapered so that at fifteen or 
eighteen inches above the stone it was about four or five 
inches in diameter.” * 

But Olson was not yet through testifying. In July, 1910, 
Mr. Holand visited Kensington and induced Ohman to 
point out two or three aspen trees which seemed to him to re- 
semble the rune-stone aspen which he had destroyed in 1898. 
Cross-sections of these trees were taken and, duly dried and 





87 For these statements, see Minnesota Historical Report, 224, and The 
Kensington Stone, 293. This incident sheds important, if unflattering, light 
upon the character of the entire Minnesota investigation. The pressure which 
induced Olson to repudiate testimony deemed harmful to advocacy of the 
inscription must also have influenced the testimony of other and duller- 
witted witnesses. 

38 “Later I had a visit of about four hours with Mr. Samuel Olson, the 
jeweler. He was one of the men who the next spring excavated to a depth of 
six or seven feet where the stone was found, believing that there might be a 
treasure hidden there. . . . I learn further that the stump was preserved 
for some time; Mr. Olson saw it, examined it, remembers it distinctly as it 
lay there sawed off to a length of about twelve inches. Mr. Olson says re- 
garding its thickness it was ‘about four inches’; and when I asked him to 
think it over very carefully and to measure off four inches on a table across 
the room and mentally make a comparison with the stump he did so, finally 
concluding: ‘It wasn’t more than four inches anyway.’” Flom, Transactions, 
120. 

89 Minnesota Historical Report, 222, 224. 
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polished, are still preserved in the Minnesota Historical 
Museum. Two of them are 8} and 83 inches, and the third 5} 
inches in diameter.“ When they were shown to Olson, he 
stated that they agreed with his recollection, but he added two 
significant qualifications; the rune-stone aspen was “ o 

at its base, and it “ tapered ” so that at eighteen inches higher 
it was “a little larger” than section C. Obviously there is 
something unusual about these dimensions. The normal as- 
pen tree is not “ oval” in shape, nor does it diminish from 
nine to four inches in size at nine inches above the ground. 
Reference to the diagram drawn by Olson for the Minnesota 
committee makes clear the explanation. 
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SAM OLson’s DIAGRAM OF THE RUNE-STONE TREE * 


The three-inch root which ran across the sixteen-inch 
top of the stone was practically on the surface of the ground, 
and Ohman’s and Olson’s estimates of the diameter of the 
aspen at its base comprehend the abnormal enlargement pro- 
duced by this “ almost horizontal” root. The measurement 

4° This third section (labeled section c) Ohman stated to be “ about” 
three inches smaller than the rune-stone tree. 

* Reproduced from Minnesota Historical Society, Collections, xv, 245. A and 
B denote the two main roots of the aspen tree; C, an end-view of the rune 


stone; D, “the tree, 4 or 5 inches in diameter”; E, “the foot of the tree, 
10 inches in diameter.” 
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of the trunk proper, on which any estimate of the age of the 
tree must be based, must obviously be taken at a point where 
this surface root ceased to be a factor. A tree which immedi- 
ately above its roots is four inches in diameter is properly 
described as being four inches thick; the efforts of the Min- 
nesota investigators and of Mr. Holand to invalidate Pro- 
fessor Flom’s report of Olson’s testimony to him only resulted 
in reiterating this testimony four separate times.** The rune- 
stone aspen, instead of being nine inches thick, was less than 
half this size.* 

The significance of this issue pertains, of course, to the 
lengthy argument which has been spun to prove that the 
runic inscription can not be the work of a modern forger.* 
This section of Minnesota had been settled about forty years 


41 Once to Professor Flom, twice to the Minnesota committee, and once to 
Mr. Holand. In the last instance it was altered to the extent of describing 
the tree as “ a little larger ” than the 54 inch cross section c. The di 
of Ohman’s testimony with that of Olson as to the size of the tree remains to be 
explained. Unfortunately Professor Flom did not interview Ohman on this 
point, and there is no way of checking the correctness of Mr. Holand’s report 
of it. Pertinent to the matter is the fact that considered as a fraud the rune- 
stone had the value of a barn-yard doorstep; while as a valid historical record 
a price of one thousand dollars was already being set on it. Both Ohman 
and Holand earnestly desired to establish its validity, and were already re- 
ported to be disputing over the ownership of the stone. 

42 Olson's description of the tree is amply corroborated. The Minnesota 
committee addressed letters of inquiry to all of the eight men who were his 
companions on the treasure-hunt. Answers were received from several, “ all 
of them confirming the description of Mr. Olson [italics by the present writer]. 
Letters to others were not answered, or were returned unopened.” See Minne- 
sota Historical Report, 222. Recent inquiry discloses that two of these replies 
are still preserved by the society. One of the writers, Cleve W. Van Dyke, was 
an educated man, who had studied Norse archzology under Professor Breda. 
Of the work of excavation he states: “I lived some twenty miles away from 
there and arrived later than the rest of the party so that the work had begun 
when I arrived. However, they showed me the stump of the tree and how the 
stone had lain in same. The tree, as indicated by its roots, had undoubtedly 
grown over some flat stone; whether it was this stone I could not say as I had 
not seen it in place. As I remember it, we judged the tree to be about twelve 
years old. The smaller root seemed to have been bent away under it and the 
larger, or tap root, was slightly flattened. Of course, I could not determine 
whether or not the stone was there before the growth of the tree.” 

48 See Minnesota Historical Report, passim, and The Kensington Stone, 
Chapter Three. ; 
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in 1898.“ If, as advocates of the runic inscription insist, the 
stone could not have been inserted under the tree,** then 
the older the tree the older the inscription; and the further 
back this date can be pushed, the stronger the presumption 
that the inscription is not a forgery. 

Beginning with estimates that the tree was about ten years 
old when grubbed, its age has successively increased until 
now a lengthy demonstration is advanced which presumes to 
prove it to have been “at least” seventy years old.“* The 
demonstration is wholly futile, however, by reason of the 
false premises and the unwarranted deductions employed 


44 T. C. Blegen in Minnesota History, vi, 370-374- Alexandria was settled 
in 1858, and in 1870 had 503 inhabitants, 202 of whom were foreign-born. 
Holmes City was settled in 1857, and in 1870 had 452 inhabitants, 270 of whom 
were foreign-born. The United States census of 1860 shows 195 settlers in 
Douglas County. “That the large majority of the foreign-born inhabitants 
were Scandinavian,” observes Mr. Blegen, “ admits of no doubt.” Mr. Holand 
im 1919 affirmed that “ The first white settler in the county [Douglas] came 
there in 1865, and lived alone as a hermit in the wilderness for several years.” 
See Wisconsin Magazine of History, m, 174. In The Kensington Stone he does 
not repeat this statement, but he still affirms that the first Scandinavian settler 
in the county, a trapper, came in 1864, and the first group of farmers in 1867. 
(Ibid., 46). The evident purport of his statements is to post-date by about 
ten years the advent of Scandinavian settlement in the vicinity. In 1870 there 
were 1298 Scandinavians (chiefly Swedes and Norwegians) in Douglas County. 

45 The evidence for this is in no sense conclusive. That hoaxers have re- 
peatedly inserted supposed “ prehistoric” objects beneath living trees, to the 
subsequent bewilderment of credulous and unscientific observers, is a well- 
known fact. In 1844, in Wisconsin, the plates of Voree were dug from beneath 
an oak tree a foot in diameter by three reputable citizens, guided thereto by 
prophet James J. Strang, who pretended to have his information from an 
angel. In the years 1907-1911 scores of such objects, many of them elaborately 
inscribed, were dug up in Wayne County, Michigan, most of them within the 
city limits of Detroit and Highland Park. They were commonly found in 
recently-forested tracts, at a considerable depth beneath the ground. 

46 See Minnesota Historical Report, 245-246, and The Kensington Stone, 
especially 45-46. Professor Flom showed, in 1910, that the facts about the 

tree had assumed a legendary aspect, and he satirized the “ remarkable 
rapidity ” with which it continued to age: Transactions, 119. Since then, Mr. 
Holand has added thirty years more to its age. Here, as well as anywhere, 
perhaps, the question should be raised as to who really composed the numer- 
ous affidavits assembled by Mr. Holand and the Minnesota committee. The 
language used, and the statements made, are oftentimes curiously alike; while 
the vocabulary and the composition are suggestive of the language of lawyers 
and college professors rather than unlettered Scandinavian-American farmers. 
Ohman’s education, for example, was of the slightest, and he could not speak 
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in making it.*’ The tree was an aspen, one of the most rapidly 
growing trees in America, about four inches thick; the region 
had been settled for over a third of a century. The stone 
may, or may not, have been inserted under the tree; whether 
its age was ten years, or three times ten years, ample oppor- 
tunity existed for a modern hoaxer to fabricate the inscrip- 
tion. 

We may now traverse the no less futile efforts of the rune- 
stone enthusiasts to provide a rational explanation of the 
presence of the Norsemen in western Minnesota. In the be- 
ginning, it was merely assumed that they were animated by 
a desire to explore “ this great continent, which their coun- 
trymen had known slightly for three hundred years.” ** Soon 
thereafter Professor Fossum’s suggestion of the Hudson Bay- 
Nelson River route was embraced by Mr. Holand and the 
Minnesota committee, but for the present their energy was 
so absorbed by the problem of getting the explorers to Ken- 
sington in fourteen days that no heed was accorded the ante- 
cedent one of why they should care to come there at all. 
Eventually, however, Mr. Holand learned of a document 
issued by King Magnus of Norway in 1354 appointing Paul 
Knutson, one of his subjects, leader of a mission to Greenland, 
where the settlers were reported to be backsliding from the 
true faith. Henceforth the records are silent concerning Paul 
Knutson. Whether he ever sailed for Greenland, or returned 


English; was his smooth-flowing affidavit uttered in the Swedish dialect he 
actually spoke, and then translated by his questioner into English; and if so, 
how accurately? Or was it composed by the eager investigator, and subse- 
quently signed by Ohman on the dotted line? Like considerations apply to the 
affidavit of Edward Ohman, who at twenty years of age is made to supply, in 
lawyer-like terms, a detailed statement concerning an affair which he wit- 
nessed at the mature age of nine. In the case of Sam Olson, the conflicting 
versions afforded by Professor Flom and the Minnesota investigators fulfill, to 
some degree, the function subserved in court by cross-examination of wit- 
nesses. It is unfortunate that with respect to the other witnesses interviewed, 
we are without such cross-examination. 

47 For example, the deduction, despite the repeated statements of Sam 
Olson to the contrary, that the tree had a breast-high diameter of eight inches: 
The Kensington Stone, 42. : 

48 Mr. Holand’s article in Harper's Weekly, October g, 1909. 
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therefrom, is quite unknown. Yet, reversing the sound 
maxim, “ without documents, no history,” Mr. Holand has 
invented an elaborate narrative which not merely identifies 
the Kensington Norsemen with the Paul Knutson mission, 
but for good measure throws in a detailed recital of a ten- 
year exploration of the entire coast-line of the continent from 
the St. Lawrence River and Gulf to the mouth of the Nelson 
at the southwest corner of Hudson Bay, and thence a thou- 
sand miles inland to Kensington.” 

Divested of unnecessary details, the narrative relates that 
Knutson, on arrival in Greenland, found the colony deserted. 
To restore Christianity, it was necessary first to find the rene- 
gades. They must have gone “ West or Southwest, as there 
was no other place to go.” * Knutson, therefore, proceeded 
to Vinland, which Mr. Holand readily identifies with the 
southern shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Here, “ perhaps 
in Gaspé Bay,” winter quarters were established, and eight 
years were passed in a “ protracted’ examination of all the 
coast-line around the Gulf of St. Lawrence. “ Eventually,” 
however, it dawned on Knutson that the Greenlanders were 
“not in those parts,” and the thought now occurred to him 
that they had probably gone to a northerly region where the 
climate was more like what they were accustomed to in 
Greenland. Passing up the coast of Labrador and into Hudson 
Bay, he there found the coast turned abruptly southward for 
several hundred miles. “ This would suggest to him that he 
was circumnavigating an island,” but when he finally reached 
the mouth of the Nelson [why not at the head of James Bay, 
several hundred miles earlier?] he realized that North America 
was no island. So the only thing to do was to return to Nor- 
way, but to retrace the route he had come “ was not inviting.” 


49 See references cited ante, note 30. The complete ignorance which Cana- 
dian scholars still continue to exhibit toward this important addition to their 
country’s early history affords food for interesting reflection. If Mr. Holand’s 
guess that the party sailed for Greenland in 1355 be adopted, the duration of 
its American sojourn is reduced to nine years. 

%© The Kensington Stone, 83; yet two pages later we find there was another 
place to go, and that to it they went. 
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Instead, he would ascend the Nelson, and portage across to 
the head-waters of the St. Lawrence. But “ prudence” dic- 
tated that ten men be left in charge of the ships, to afford a 
line of retreat in case the ascent of the river proved imprac- 
ticable. Thus the party came to western Minnesota because 
the “ overland journey from Hudson Bay to the headquarters 
in Vinland” necessarily brought them there. They never 
reached Vinland, however; the sailors left with the ships, 
after remaining a year in the Nelson River roadstead, and re- 
traced the route to Vinland in 1363. Here, finding no trace 
of their commander, they passed another winter, and returned 
to Norway in the summer of 1364. 

That such an agglomeration of balderdash should be the 
issue of twenty-five years of endeavor to rationalize the runic 
inscription affords as good a commentary as any upon the 
futility of the effort. Paul Knutson is sent to Greenland upon 
a specific mission. Upon arrival, he learns that it can not be 
accomplished. Thereupon, instead of returning to his royal 
master to report this fact, he sets off in his little fourteenth- 
century vessel upon a ten-year tour of North America. Al- 
though eight years are spent in a peaceful and minute exami- 
nation of the Gulf of St. Lawrence — a marvellously thorough 
man was our cxplorer — no runic inscriptions are chiseled 
for the information of posterity; yet in distant Minnesota, 
engaged upon a hurried transit through the continent, the 
passion to carve such a record causes him to sit down 
“ for days” in the immediate vicinity of a murderous enemy. 
Miraculously immune to the hazards of sea and land, of wild 
animals and wild savages, scurvy and starvation, he journeys 
from the St. Lawrence up the Labrador coast into the Great 
Bay, and around its shore-line as far as the mouth of the 
Nelson, where the end of the trail is at hand. North America 
is no island,“ and the elusive Greenlanders will never be 
found. But our hero can be safely trusted to do nothing nor- 
~~ 81 He deduces this fact from his first observation of the great discharge 


of the Nelson River, although eight years of observation of the similar great 
discharge of the St. Lawrence had not impressed it upon him. 
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mal or commonplace. Instead of returning to Norway by the 
obvious route across Hudson Bay and the North Atlantic, he 
must return by Minnesota, Lake Superior, and points east. 
It is as though a traveler from New York to Chicago should 
proceed by way of the Cape of Good Hope, Hawaii, and San 
Francisco. Out of thin air he evokes small boats sufficient 
to accommodate his party.** With all the rivers which empty 
into Hudson Bay at his disposal, he characteristically selects 
the most difficult and impossible one for his overland journey 
to a destination which an eight-year search has shown he has 
no possible reason for revisiting. 

We may now consider the problems involved in the ascent, 
by the explorers, of the Nelson River. The very roadstead 
where the vessel must lie for a year is one of the most dan- 
gerous places for shipping in the world. Into the trumpet-like 
river mouth, seven miles wide at its outer extremity, sweeps 
a twelve-foot tide, bearing during two-thirds of the year the 
ice masses of Hudson Bay. The river itself is commonly ice- 
locked until July, and the period when boats may proceed 
from York Factory to the interior is limited to three months. 
The roadstead affords no natural harbor for shipping, and 
the conditions presented baffle the resources of twentieth- 
century engineering to construct an artificial one. Lake 
Winnipeg, fifth in size in America, assembles the rainfall of 
almost half-a-million square miles of country, and by the 
Nelson discharges it into Hudson Bay. The mighty flood, 
ranging from 50,000 to 150,000 cubic feet a second, makes 
the seven-hundred-foot descent from the lake to the bay in 
a series of chutes and rapids, interspersed with stretches of 
level water, or lakes. The current divides and re-divides; 
"82 The runic inscription leaves us uncertain whether this numbered twenty, 
or thirty, men. 

53 Port Nelson was for a generation the contemplated terminus of the 
railroad to Hudson Bay. The road was so located and the construction of a 
harbor was begun by the Dominion government, when the difficulties en- 
countered caused the abandonment of the project and the selection of a new 


terminus at Fort Churchill. Such a result had been forecast in at least one 
official government report fifty years ago. 
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while the lakes are plentifully bestrewn with islands to be- 
wilder the explorer. Although the ascent of the river may 
be physically possible, so arduous and dangerous is the task 
that even the natives will not undertake it, and in almost 
two hundred years of occupancy of the region by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, with constant necessity of travel between 
York Factory and the interior, there seems to be no single 
record of any ascent of the Nelson River by trader or ex- 
plorer.™ Instead, white man and native alike traveled inland 
by the Churchill, or Hayes, River, or by some variant route 
which the profusion of lakes and waterways in this region 
makes possible.** But whatever the physical possibility of 
ascending the Nelson may be, the fact that in its lower course 
it flows more nearly east than north * eliminates the. only 
motive the Norsemen are assumed to have had for making 


54 Prior to the discovery of the Hayes River route to Lake Winnipeg the 
traders seem to have made use of the Nelson, but such use was discontinued 
upwards of a century and a half ago. O. J. Klotz, who descended the river in 
1883, reports traces of its prior use by traders. Klotz, however, describes him- 
self as the first man to make the descent in the nineteenth century, and Dr. 
Bell as the only man who had ascended it. The natives were ignorant of the 
lower course of the river, and when Klotz’s party set out from Norway House, 
many of them predicted that the adventurers “ would never return alive.” The 
downward veyage, in a canoe manned by experienced paddlers, entailed 
forty-seven portages: Sce Klotz’s report of his descent in the Annual Report 
of the Department of the Interior for 1884, Part u, 22-32. 

55 Indicative of the difficulties which our Norsemen of 1362 must have en- 
countered are the experiences of the first-known explorers of the region. 
Captain Thomas Button, who wintered in the Nelson roadstead in 1612-1613, 
had two ships and an eighteen-months’ store of supplies; during the winter he 
lost one vessel in the ice and half his crew from scurvy and other ills. Jens 
Munk from Denmark wintered in Churchill Harbor in 1619-1620. Two ships 
and sixty-four men made the outward voyage. By June, 1620, only three of 
the entire number remained alive. We are expected, however, to believe that 
the little band of Norsemen of 1362, having already passed one winter on 
Hudson Bay, now spend another in the Nelson roadstead, and then sail their 
ship (or ships, according to Mr. Holand’s more recent interpretation) back 
to Vinland for still another winter sojourn before returning to Norway in 
1364. The two members of the Minnesota committee who were geologists can 
hardly have been ignorant of the physical conditions alluded to above. One 
can only wonder why they did not utilize this knowledge when framing the 
committee’s report. 

5* Official geological surveys of thé region speak of the “north” and 
“south ” sides of the river, instead of using the terms “ east ” and “ west.” 
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the effort; for insofar as they could know, instead of con- 
ducting them toward Vinland, it would lead them in the 
opposite direction. The investigator who has produced three 
successive sets of skerries identifying the massacre-site of 1362 
should find little difficulty in selecting a better river than the 
Nelson to conduct his Norsemen back to Vinland; for ex- 
ample, the Rupert, which leads in the right direction, and 
by a known portage route connects with the upper Saguenay; 
or the Moose, which takes its rise less than thirty miles from 
Lake Superior. Neither of these routes would bring the 
Norsemen to western Minnesota, of course, but if they were 
really intent on getting back to Vinland, there is no reason 
imaginable for conducting them to that region. 

The laborious effort to demonstrate the validity of the 
runic record on historical grounds ends, therefore, in utter 
failure. The possibility remains that some future investigator, 
more competent than those who have labored hitherto to 
validate the runic inscription, may provide an historical basis 
for it worthy of serious attention. This has not yet been done, 
despite a quarter of a century of effort on the part of Mr. 
Holand and those who have accepted his view, and the runolo- 
gists may continue their study of the inscription entirely free 
from any supposition that an historical presumption favoring 
its authenticity has been established. 

If the inscription is not a true record, it is obviously a 
purposed hoax of comparatively recent origin. Both the hon- 
esty and the stolidity of Mr. Ohman seem sufficiently estab- 
lished to relieve him from suspicion as the perpetrator of the 
fraud. But honest simpletons are frequently utilized as cats- 
paws by cleverer men, and the exoneration of Ohman from 
fraud in no wise frees the inscription from the like imputa- 
tion. The burden of identifying the author of the Kensington 
inscription does not rest upon those who question its validity, 
but some remarks illustrative of the widespread prevalence 
of historical hoaxes in America may well conclude the present 
discussion. 
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The record of them is so voluminous that only a few can 
find mention here. From pretended runic and Phoenician 
inscriptions in Massachusetts and Virginia, golden plates of 
Moroni and Cardiff giants in New York, and brass plates of 
Laban in Wisconsin, their foot-prints bestride the continent. 
Nor can anything be brought forward too preposterous to 
command public attention and win the support of credulous 
followers. 

One amusing example is afforded by the finding of the 
“ Ohio Holy Stone” near Newark in 1860. Here, as at Ken- 
sington, a respectable state geologist lent his scholarly au- 
thority to the hoax. The stone was novaculite, “a stone en- 
tirely unknown among the rocks or minerals of the Ohio 
region.” * A prominent Free Mason certified that the stone 
was used by Masons of a certain grade “ soon after the build- 
ing of the first temple by Solomon, and before the erection 
of the second.” A local preacher presently translated the in- 
scription, which was pronounced to be a new version of the 
ten commandments, graven in “antique ” Hebrew. Scholars 
like the Reverend Theodore Dwight and pseudo-scholars 
whose names are long since forgotten rushed to the support 
of the inscription, until soon it was announced that the 
grave of Moses had been discovered in Licking County, Ohio. 

A more recent manifestation of public credulity attended 
the supposed prehistoric finds in Wayne County, Michigan. 
Beginning in Montcalm County in 1892, at intervals over a 
period of about twenty years literally hundreds of inscribed 
plates, copper implements, and other objects were dug up, 
all bearing an identical sign-manual. The drawings, many 
of them depicting well-known Biblical scenes, were unusu- 
ally crude, and from the beginning the finds were denounced 


57 The stone was ordinary whetstone. Although Ohio may not be its native 
habitat, its sale in Ohio village hardwares to mechanics and farmers is not 
entirely unknown. See articles by Daniel Wilson in the Canadian Journal of 
Industry, Science, and Art, New Series, 1x, 305-306, and xu, 136. I have drawn 
from this author much of the material which follows pertaining to historical 
frauds. ’ 
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as fraudulent by such scholars as Professor Kelsey, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Professor Jastrow, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Professor Kelsey did not hesitate to name in 
print the man he believed to be one of the hoaxers, and to 
lament that the laws of Michigan were inadequate to placing 
him in prison; yet many normally intelligent men unhesitat- 
ingly accepted the finds as veritable records of a prehistoric 
race of civilized beings whose memory had vanished from 
the earth.” 

For the more immediate background of the Kensington 
hoax, however, we must look to certain developments in 
New England and in Denmark about a century ago. The 
Danish Royal Antiquarian Society of the North was then en- 
gaged upon the task of identifying the Vinland of the sagas, 
and in 1837 it published at Copenhagen the volume en- 
titled Antiquitates Americanae, dealing with this subject. Its 
compiler, Professor C. C. Rafn, was a scholar whose work 
commanded widespread acceptance for almost half a century. 
Yet in the judgment of more recent scholars it had “ many 
faults and drawbacks,” and Rafn himself was “ credulous and 
unsuspecting.” °° 

Illustrative of this fact is the treatment of the Dighton Rock 
inscription near Taunton, Massachusetts, by the Copenhagen 
enthusiasts. From 1680 onward numerous efforts had been 
made to interpret this, and in 1783 the Reverend Ezra Stiles 
had identified it as of Phoenician origin.” About the year 
1830 the Danish antiquarians established contact with the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, whose members willingly 

58 Francis W. Kelsey's “Some Archeological Forgeries from Michigan,” 
in American Anthropologist, New Series, x, 48-59 presents an account of the 
finds as of 1908, and an argument that they are fraudulent. John A. Russell, 
Prehistoric Discoveries in Wayne County Michigan (Detroit, 1911), rebuts, 
to some extent, Professor Kelsey’s argument. See, also, letters in New York 
Nation Liv, 71-72 (January 28, 1892) and xc, 603-604 (June 16, 1910) . 

59 See Fossum, Norse Discovery of America, 14-18. 

6° See Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, October 21, 1864, 
41, ff. For a recent account of the rock, with an effort at a new interpretation, 


see Edmund B. Delabarre, “ The Rock Inscriptions of New England — Miguel 
Cortreal in Massachusetts, 1511,” in Journal of American History, xxvi, 69, ff. 
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supplied drawings and other evidence, “ real or imaginary,” 
concerning the Dighton Rock and other supposed relics of 
antiquity in America. These were received by the delighted 
Danes as “a God-send which could not be too gratefully 
welcomed, or too strenuously impressed into the service of 
their cause.” “ Ere long Professor Finn Magnusen, a col- 
league of Rafn, produced a translation of the inscription, defi- 
nitely establishing it as a record of early Norse origin. About 
this time (1837) , however, Henry R. Schoolcraft, diligent stu- 
dent of American Indian life, submitted pictures of the char- 
acters to an Algonquin Indian, who unhesitatingly declared 
them to be examples of Indian pictographic writing, and 
readily translated all but a few of them.™ 

Cheerfully abetted by the Rhode Islanders, the Danish 
antiquarians instituted the vogue for finding runic inserip- 
tions and other Norse relics in America. Among other things, 
the credulous Danes were told about an ancient stone tower 
at Newport, which might have been erected by the Norsemen. 
As a matter of sober fact, it was built by Governor Arnold 
about the year 1675, for use as a windmill.“ Drawings of the 


61 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, October 21, 1864, 
45-46. 

62 The translation read, “151 Northmen under Thorfinn took possession 
of this land.” It is pertinent to observe the similarity of attitude between the 
Danish antiquarians of a century ago and the Minnesota committee and Mr. 
Holand, more recently. Both groups of investigators exhibit great readiness 
in marshalling all kinds of evidence to support their respective contentions. 
Professor Magnusen, in 1841, published a seven-hundred-page volume on the 
Runam Rock characters, which he found no difficulty in translating. Before 
long, Professor Worsaae demonstrated that the imagined medieval runic 
characters were merely “ natural cracks on the decayed surface” of the rock. 
See Magazine of American History, u, 83-84. 

63 Many years earlier than Schoolcraft’s demonstration, a thoughtful 
traveler had reached the same conclusion. Edward A. Kendall, who studied 
the inscription as early as 1807, in 1809 wrote: “ It is not a monument of the 
Phoenicians, nor of the Carthaginians, nor of the lost tribe of Israel, nor of 
Prince Madoc, nor of Captain Blackbeard, nor of Captain Kyd fall these 
theories had been advanced by different enthusiasts]; but it is a monument 
ef the sculpture of the ancient inhabitants of America, whether Narragansetts 
or others.” 

64 See George C. Mason, Jr., “ The Old Stone Mill at Newport: Construc- 
tion Versus Theory,” in Magazine of American History, ui, 541-549. 
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tower were sent to Copenhagen, where Professor Rafn and 
his colleagues presently advertised it to the world as an un- 
doubted example of Norse architecture, erected at a period 
“ decidedly not later than the twelfth century; ” further, it 
was “ an ecclesiastical structure which originally belonged to 
some monastery or Christian place of worship in one of the 
chief parishes of Vinland.” * 

Further material evidences of Norse occupancy of New 
England were easily supplied. Among others, an Indian skele- 
ton was dug up at Fall River in 1831, and with it some arrow- 
heads, bits of metal, and other objects characteristic of such 
a find. Under the spell of the current craze, these were for- 
warded to Copenhagen, where a chemist reported that a piece 
called the “ breastplate” closely resembled modern brass. 
These vagaries afforded Longfellow the inspiration for his 
ballad, “ The Skeleton in Armor,” whose hero abducted 
King Hildebrand’s daughter and bringing her to Rhode 
Island, built for her enjoyment 


. . . the lofty tower, 
Which to this very hour, 
Stands looking seaward. 


When Professor Rafn objected to this neat explanation of 
its origin, the poet genially answered: 


I will not enter into a discussion of the point. It is sufficiently 
well established for the purpose of a ballad; though doubtless 
many an honest citizen of Newport, who has passed his days 
within sight of the Round Tower will be ready to exclaim with 
Sancho, “ God bless me! did I not warn you to have a care of 
what you were doing, for that is nothing but a windmill; and 
nobody could mistake it but one who had the like in his head.” 


65 With similar ease Mr. Holand finds in the huts of the Mandan Indians 
evidences of Norman architectural origin: The Kensington Stone, 216-221. 

6¢ Although Longfellow here claims the privilege of poetic license, at the 
time he wrote the poem he really believed the skeleton to be that of a Norse 
sea-rover: See Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Boston, 1886) , 1, 336. 
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Although the vogue instituted by Professor Rafn and his 
colleagues was presently repudiated in Denmark ® its influ- 
ence long continued to manifest itself in America. Illustrative 
of this is a discovery reported from the vicinity of Washington 
in 1867. From the ruins of the ancient college at Skalholt, in 
Iceland, a Latin manuscript of the year 1117 had been re- 
covered. Examination disclosed it to be a “ most remarkable ” 
document, giving an account of the explorations in Vinland 
and in regions still more remote. A party led by Hewardur 
had explored the coast, and had ascended one of the rivers 
until progress was stayed by some falls, whose foaming ap- 
pearance suggested to the discoverers the name “ White- 
shirt.” Near here, the illegitimate daughter of Snorri, son 
of Karlsefni, had been slain. Sir Thomas Murray, who had 
translated the saga into English, had conjectured that the sea 
the Norsemen had explored was Chesapeake Bay, and from 
some observations in the record concerning the length of the 
days and nights, he had tentatively identified the Whiteshirt 
Falls as the Great Falls of the Potomac. To verify this identi- 
fication, ““ Thomas C. Raffinnson, Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Copenhagen” had visited America, and 
accompanied by various learned associates, among whom was 
Professor Brant, a distinguished geologist, had sought out 
the Great Falls. There, on scraping some moss from the side 
of a large rock, he had enjoyed “ the happiness and satisfac- 
tion ” of finding an inscription recording the burial in 1051 
of Snorri’s illegitimate daughter, Syasy the Fairhaired, a Chris- 


67 In 1877, for example, when a project was being agitated for removing 
the Dighton ‘Rock to Boston and erecting a statue commemorating the Norse 
discovery of New England, the Danish Royal Society (owner, since 1861, of the 
rock) gave its assent, but in doing so, the society “ regarded it as a duty to de- 
clare ” that all modern northern antiquaries regarded the Dighton inscription 
as of Indian, rather than Norse, origin. The Boston committee was at this time 
planning “to erect a statue of a Northman landing in New England, clad 
in the characteristic shirt of mail and helmet, the legs bound with thongs. . . . 
A grape-vine and New England flowers will be indicated; it will be unmis- 
takably a Northman landing in New England, telling at once the whole story.” 
See Magazine of American History, 1, 237. 
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tian lady from Iceland, twenty-five years of age. Additional 
evidence that the inscription actually marked the place of 
burial of Syasy was afforded by the discovery of two molar 
teeth, some bronze trinkets, and two Roman coins. The 
learned discoverer did not omit to supply a scholarly com- 
mentary upon the linguistic aspects of the inscription, which 
he found to be in the Nevak style of runes, familiar to the 
Orkney Islands. Had he been writing in 1934 instead of 1867 
he would doubtless have compared the fondness of present- 
day American males for blonde female companions with the 
sea-rover’s choice of fair-haired Syasy, and would have de- 
duced therefrom additional proof of the Norse discovery of 
America. For once, the circles of American scholarship seem 
not to have become agitated over the discovery of the ashes 
of Syasy, but the story crossed the ocean and there reappeared 
under scholarly auspices in the London Anthropological 
Review, as “a very important contribution to the archaic 
anthropology of the American continent.” * 

The reader will doubtless know how to evaluate the story 
of Syasy, but it is not more fantastic than the tale of the 
Kensington stone. The linguistic argument for it has gained 
no standing in the world of scholarship. The historical argu- 
ment is the stuff which dreams are made of. Unless the hoaxer 
shall some day confess his fraud, it is not likely that his 
identity will become known. But no obscurity shrouds the 
influences responsible for his act. They are compounded of 
the mania for tagging Indian skeletons and English windmills 
as relics of the Norsemen whose vogue was initiated by the 
publication of C. C. Rafn’s Antiquitates Americanae in 1837, 
and the human predilection for hoaxing one’s fellows which 
Americans enjoy hugely and practise frequently. The faith 
in the Kensington inscription professed by those who lend 
willing ear to each fantastic wonder that is reported is touch- 
ing but undeserved. 


68 The story of Syasy, as here presented, has been summarized from Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s article, cited ante, note 57. 
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In just such a happy stage of innocent faith Jack-and-the-Bean- 
stalk, Tom Thumb, and all the fairies and giants of the nursery 
delighted our childhood. They are to be envied for whom its 
pleasant dreamland has not yet faded into the light of common 
day.” 


69 See Daniel Wilson, Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art, New 
Series, xu, 138. 











SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
PURITAN COLONIES 


CLIFFORD K. SHIPTON 


HE accounts of secondary education in the Puritan 

colonies to be found in the standard texts are somewhat 
distorted. They have been based on the theses of students 
of education who rarely have had any general historical train- 
ing and who have made use of only the readily accessible 
printed materials, and they are the work of men who, although 
brilliant writers or sound scholars in their own fields, have 
not had sufficient grubbing experience in the source materials 
of the history of this area. Undoubtedly the prevailing ideas 
are much nearer the truth than was the old idealistic faith 
in the fathers’ achievements in education, but they are in 
need of a certain amount of qualification. 

In the first place, the popular misconceptions in regard to 
Puritanism have caused the goal of secondary education in 
early New England to be misunderstood. It is held that the 
aim of the fathers was not “to make good citizens but to 
instruct the Christian youth sufficiently that they might 
search the Scriptures,” and that “ the newer ideal of an edu- 
cated citizenry for the benefit of the state”’ prevailed only 
when the influence of the clergy declined. Of course it is true 
that the Puritan frequently enunciated the idea, strange to 
modern writers, that the glory of God, not worldly success, 
was “ the chief end of man.” * Consequently statutes in sup- 
port of education were urged on the grounds that learning 
was “a necessary subservient Means of Religion,” * without 
which the colonies would “soon sink into Atheism, gross 


1 J. T. Adams, Provincial Society, 1690-1763 (New York, 1927) , 134; T. J. 
Wertenbaker, The First Americans, 1607-1690 (New York, 1927) , 245; Charles 
Angoff, A Literary History of the American People (New York, 1931) , 1, 64. 

2 Jonathan Russell, A Plea for the Righteousness of God (Massachusetts 
Election Sermon, 1704) , 15- 

® Peter Clark, The Rulers Highest Dignity (Massachusetts Election Ser- 
mon, 1739) , 46. 
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Darkness and Ignorance.” * But it is equally true that New 
England legislatures and town-meetings frequently described 
their educational legislation as aimed to forward “ good litera- 
ture” and other secular ends. The strongest advocates of 
“ good literature” * and the importance of a liberal educa- 
tion for the leaders of the state as well as of the church were 
the clergy. To choose among a wealth of examples, there was 
the sermon which John Norton preached in 1708 on the 
occasion of the election of councillors by the house of repre- 
sentatives, in which he pointed out that “ it would be good 
to take men that are advantaged by Liberal Education, by 
Knowledge of Affairs abroad, as well as Customs at home; 
and of the Transactions, and what hath passed in former Ages: 
without which Knowledge, men will hardly attain to be great 
States Men.”* Indeed there were parsons to whom the re- 
ligious goal was secondary: 


The Education of Youth is a great Benefit and Service to the 
Publick. This is that which civilizes them, takes down their 
Temper, tames the Fierceness of their Natures, forms their minds 
to vertue learns ’em to carry it with a just Deference to Superiors; 
makes them tractable or manageable; and by learning and know- 
ing what it is to be under Government, they will know the better 
how to govern others when it comes to their Turn. . . . Yea good 
Education tends to promote Religion and Reformation as well as 
Peace and Order. . . .* 


The New-England Weekly Journal for July 13, 1730, pub- 
lished an essay denouncing the neglect of education as an 
injury to the public: “ It is an Evil that starves Posterity, and 
defrauds our Country of those Persons who with due Care 


4 Jonathan Marsh, An Essay (Connecticut Election Sermon, 1721) , 44. 

5 For example, Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut (Hartford, 
1850-1890) , IV, 31. 

6 Joseph Sewall, Rulers Must be Just (Massachusetts Election Sermon, 
1 , 66. 

we f+ Norton, An Essay Tending to Promote Reformation (Massachu- 

setts Election Sermon, 1708) , 24. 

8 Jeremiah Wise, Rulers the Ministers of God (Massachusetts Election 
Sermon, 1729) , $1- 
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might make an eminent Figure in their respective Posts of 
Life.” * The New Englander has not changed his spots; from 
the time of founding he has regarded education as of value 
for its own sake and for material as well as for spiritual ends. 
One of the favorite ways of proving that the educational 
system of Puritan New England did not function is to assert 
that there was a great amount of illiteracy. It is significant 
that we do not find many seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
statements to throw light on this point. For all their belief 
in the importance of education, the fathers did not complain 
of illiteracy as they did of immorality and irreligion. One of 
the few people who worried about it was Cotton Mather: 


I know not whether we do, or can at this Day, labour under 
an iller Symtom, than the too general Want of Education in the 
Rising Generation; which, if not prevented, will gradually, but 
speedily, dispose us, to that sort of Criolian Degeneracy, ob- 
served to deprave the Children of the most noble and worthy 
Europens, when transplanted into America.’® 


But for this same period, the darkest one for New England 
culture, we have the opinion of Governor Joseph Dudley that 
every child of ten could read well and every man of twenty 
write well," and the observation of the generally reliable Neal 
that “hardly a Child of nine or ten Years old throughout the 
whole Country” but could “ read and write.” ** During the 
same dark ages a New Englander said that there was not one 
in a thousand who had not been taught to read.** The writer 
of a secondary work of broad scope may justly feel that he 
can not afford the space to explain why he chooses to dis- 
regard such contemporary evidence on colonial education, 
but he becomes annoying when he follows modern works of 
little authority and disregards sound ones in order to prove 


® See also the Boston Gazette, October 25, 1736, and December 20, 1736. 
10 The Way to Prosperity (Massachusetts Election Sermon, 1689) , 33-34- 
11 Edward Eggleston, Transit of Civilization (New York, 1901) , 267. 

12 Daniel Neal, History of New England (London, 1747), U1, 251. 

18 New-England Courant, February 24, 1724. 
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his thesis. Thus J. T. Adams proves that illiteracy was com- 
mon by stating that “ almost all women ” signed by mark.** 
In this he follows Harlan Updegraff ** (who would not have 
made such a statement had he ever looked into any large 
corpus of New England colonial manuscripts) and ignores 
one of the best-known works of Massachusetts education, 
which reports a count of names in the registry books of Suf- 
folk, Essex, and Middlesex counties indicating that about 
forty per cent. of the women were literate.** Nor should the 
author of a general work on the colonies have missed one 
of the best works on education in New York, which reports a 
count of the signatures in the deeds of Suffolk, Massachusetts, 
for the periods 1653-1656 and 1681-1697 giving the men 
of that county a literacy score of eighty-nine per cent. in both 
periods and the women of forty-two and sixty-two respec- 
tively.*7 Mr. Adams illustrates to his hundreds of thousands 
of readers the failure of the New England school system by 
the fact that in the town of Natick at the end of the seven- 
teenth century “ only one child in seventy could read.” ** As 
one of “the two most authoritative historians of that pe- 
riod” ** he may perhaps be excused for not knowing that 
Natick was a famous Indian town without (apparently) a 
single white inhabitant, but he should have looked up the 
reference to the town history which shows clearly that the 
application of the quotation is to the Indians.” 

The truth is that the failure of the New England school sys- 


14 Adams, Provincial Society, 133. 

15 Origin of the Moving School in Massachusetts (New York, 1907) , 115. 
Chapter v of this monograph deserves a place in American historiography, 
for it contains speculations which are the origin of Mr. Adams's famous one- 
in-five church membership theory and other parts of his thesis. 

16 George H. Martin, Evolution of the Massachusetts School System (New 
York, 1904) , 75- 

17 William H. Kilpatrick, The Dutch Schools of New Netherland (Wash- 
ington, 1912), 229. Called to my attention by Professor Carl Bridenbaugh of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

18 Adams, Provincial Society, 133. 

19 Angoff, A Literary History, 1, 273. 

20 Oliver N. Bacon, History of Natick (Boston, 1856) , 27. 
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tem can not be proved on grounds of illiteracy, for through- 
out the entire colonial period the level of literacy in Puritan 
New England remained amazingly high and seems even to 
have improved in spite of the death of the first generation, 
the demands of frontier life and of Indian wars, and the great 
eighteenth-century influx of indentured servants and other 
immigrants of lower educational achievements than the 
founders. Either the public school, or some other medium of 
elementary education, was working well. 

Some historians have, failing of concrete evidence, fallen 
into skepticism of the standards exacted in the Puritan 
schools. Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker casts doubt on the 
grammar-schools by saying that in them the boys were “ sup- 
posed to make a beginning of Latin.” * Supposed? Let us 
meet our misguided friends on their own ground, the cul- 
tural dark ages at the turn of the century. At this time, Par- 
son Benjamin Wadsworth of Boston and Andrew Bordman, 
Harvard steward, were buying copies of Erasmus and Cicero 
for the grammar-school boys who lived with them, and Master 
Cheever in the Boston Latin School was having his classes 
turn Zsop’s Fables into Latin verse.** Although boys began 
the grind in the Latin grammar-schools at six or ten, they 
entered college younger than they do to-day, so that to meet 
the traditional entrance requirements of writing Latin in a 
pure style and reading any ordinary Greek author, they must 
have been subjected to a rigorous training. Mr. Wertenbaker 
finds this hard to believe, and holds that it is improbable 
that the high entrance standards set by Dunster were ad- 
hered to.* But the fact is that the evidence points to a rais- 
ing of the standard in 1655, and the books bought for 


21 Wertenbaker, The First Americans, 246. 

22 Benjamin Wadsworth, Manuscript Account Book: Massachusetts His- 
torical Society; Andrew Bordman, Manuscript Commonplace Book: owned 
by George Richardson Harlow of Cleveland Heights, Ohio; John Barnard’s 
Autobiography: 3 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v, 180. 

28 Wertenbaker, The First Americans, 248. 

24 College Laws of 1655, called to my attention by S. E. Morison. 
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grammar-school boys by Wadsworth, Bordman, and others, 
through the whole colonial period, are just the ones calcu- 
lated to meet these requirements. Obviously if, as has fre- 
quently been said, the colleges of colonial New England were 
no better than grammar-schools, the standards of the second- 
ary schools must have been very low, but the one document 
that is always cited to prove the low state of collegiate educa- 
tion (the report of the two Dutchmen that they could not 
converse in Latin with the Harvard students **) means noth- 
ing in view of the fact that the visitors probably used the con- 
tinental system of pronunciation. There is a mass of material 
with which to counterbalance the evidence of the Dutch- 
men. A Harvard graduate of 1707 wrote to his brother, who 
was entering in 1713: 

The Buisness [sic] of the 1st year is to perfect your Knowledge in 
the Greek and Latin and initiate you in the oriental Languages. 
You must settle it as maxim [sic], that unless you can read and un- 
derstand both Greek and Latin as well as you can English, you 
will never make a man of any considerable Learning.** 


If one would compare a Dutch with a New England edu- 
cation, one might take the case of Rowland Cotton, who, with 
no more formal education than that afforded by a grammar- 
school and two years at Harvard, needed only three months 
to take a degree in medicine at the University of Harder- 
wyck. We have no concrete evidence of relaxed standards in 
the grammar-schools, but we do find efforts to improve teach- 
ing methods and text-books, and we do find that the literary 
attainments of the small merchants, craftsmen, and other 
middle-class people steadily improved through the colonial 
period.** 

Early in the eighteenth century there were signs of public 
~~ 28 Collections of the Long Island Historical Society, 1, 385, 

26 Massachusetts Historical Society: Prince Papers, 61: 1: 84, 82: Thomas 
Prince to Nathan Prince, October 2, 1713. 

27 This statement can best be verified by running through the papers of 


one of the great mercantile families, such as the Jeffries of Boston, in the 
possession of William A. Jeffries of Milton. 
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opposition to the compulsory school legislation, and Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut relaxed their statutes. This has 
caused considerable speculation. It has been said that the 
free school system was opposed by the wealthy,”* a statement 
that finds no support in the papers of the great families. 
Updegraff says of the colonists that “ as a whole they did not 
want schools,” ** and Adams asserts that “ the people were to 
a great extent opposed to the expenditure of public money 
for school purposes.” * If this be true, how does it happen 
that the first century of the colonial period saw the privately 
endowed, tuition-supported, “ free’ schools on the English 
model replaced by tax-supported “ public” schools of the 
modern American type? Unquestionably, in the war years 
between 1675 and 1713, a great part of the people felt that 
they could not afford to support the school program, and 
even in the days of prosperity that followed, there was a mi- 
nority that was opposed to taxation for educational purposes. 
Arguments against the school program are rare. Joseph 
Belcher of Dedham says that “too many of our unlearned 
seem to be possessed with prejudice” against schools, and 
treat them with “coldness, indisposition, not to say opposi- 
tion,” but suggests no reason other than ignorance for their 
attitude.” In the Connecticut election sermon of 1721 Jona- 
than Marsh gives a glimpse of the group which objected to the 
educational legislation: 


The Objection made by some against it, is this, that there is too 
great a Spirit for Learning in the Land; more are brought up to 
it than will be needed, or find Improvement; hence a snare will 
be laid for those devoted to it, and Learning will grow into Con- 
tempt.** 


28 Clifton Johnson, Old-Time Schools and School-Books (New York, 
1904) , 6. 

29 Updegraff, Moving Schools, 110. 

80 Adams, Provincial Society, 132. 

81 The Singular Happiness (Massachusetts Election Sermon, 1701) , 42. 

32 An Essay (New London, 1721) , 45. 
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This, of course, referred primarily to Latin school and college 
education. Such bits certainly do not prove that there was any 
widespread opposition to the development of the scho®l sys- 
tem other than evasion for financial reasons.** 

It is not unlikely that much of the seeming opposition on 
the part of the towns to the keeping of grammar-schools was 
due to a real difficulty in obtaining competent men at reason- 
able salaries.** At the period in which evasion was at its 
height, Harvard was turning out only about a dozen gradu- 
ates a year, for whom there were plenty of pulpits because the 
even smaller output of the preceding thirty years had caused 
a shortage of parsons. We know that a few towns which did 
not keep grammar-schools had applied in vain for masters at 
Cambridge. But when the Harvard classes increased and Yale 
opened her doors, the towns had no difficulty in getting 
bachelors and masters of arts to wield their birch rods. Had- 
ley, for example, had thirty-one teachers in forty-five years, 
all but the first and the third (he a son of the minister) being 
college graduates. Of eleven successive Newbury school- 
masters, only the second was not a bachelor of arts. Dedham 
had twenty-seven in sixty years, all but the first three being 
fresh from Harvard.** By 1725 teachers were advertising for 
jobs.** But, it is argued, the school system could not be 
healthy when these teachers were being paid salaries which 
“expressed in modern terms” hardly exceeded sixty or 
seventy dollars a year.** The fact is that those school-masters 
who were paid no more than twelve or twenty pounds a year 
were established farmers who kept writing-schools for only a 
few months. The professional teachers capable of prepar- 
ing boys for college were, during the period from King 


33 See also the essay in the New-England Weekly Journal, March 7, 1738. 

34 For the difficulty experienced by Woburn, see Samuel Sewall, History 
of Woburn (Boston, 1868) , 217-218. 

85 This count covers only the years 1680-1740, the supposed low period in 
education. 

86 Boston News-Letter, October 7, 1725. 

37 Johnson, Old-Time Schools,6. ~ 
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Philip’s War to the Revolution, usually paid about forty 
pounds a year. This sum, inadequate for a family in times 
of inflation, was not bad for a boy fresh from college, and 
had a purchasing power above that of the average salary of 
school-teachers in the United States in the twentieth century. 

The writers of theses on education trace their stories to 
the point where Massachusetts and Connecticut relax their 
educational legislation and the words “ grammar-school ” 
disappear from the pages of town histories and printed town 
records, and then close their monographs with a sorrowful 
paragraph on the failure of the system of secondary educa- 
tion in Puritan New England. They miss the point that the 
legislatures, having aimed too high at first, took a second shot 
which did much more execution among delinquent towns. 
Frequently, town historians, smelling the Revolution about 
the time they reach the year 1700 in their story, there drop 
commonplace education and gallop to the fray. And in the 
eighteenth century, towns began to delegate school affairs, 
as a rule, to selectmen or committees, whose reports do not 
appear in the town records. Yet we know from scattered bits 
of evidence which no student would be likely to chance upon 
while writing his thesis, that these towns had schools. In par- 
ticular the evidence offered by the employment of school- 
masters proves that the old towns which had been presented 
for not obeying the school laws during the war years, kept 
school year in and year out from the peace of Utrecht to the 
battle of Lexington and Concord. And even on the New 
Hampshire frontier —take the town of Kingston, for ex- 
ample — one is constantly being surprised by finding the 
employment of full-time school-masters instructed to teach 
Latin to all who asked. 

This last point is an important one. Too much stress has 
been laid on the words “ Latin grammar-school.” Writers 
have usually proceeded on the thesis that there were three 
distinct grades of schools in colonial New England — dame 
schools; English, or writing-schools; and Latin, or grammar- 
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schools. If the town records provide for a Latin or a gram- 
mar-school, the town is listed among the sheep; but if the clerk 
wrote only “ school,” the town becomes a goat (for statistical 
purposes). In a few of the largest towns during the seven- 
teenth century such a distinction is justified; in general, and 
after the legislation of 1690-1710, it is not. Of course the chief 
purpose of the grammar-school was to prepare boys for col- 
lege, and when it is remembered that, before the founding of 
Yale in 1701, Harvard took only a dozen boys a year, on the 
average, and some of those from outside New England, it is 
obvious that very few towns would have sufficient Latin stu- 
dents to justify a separate school. Some of the towns required 
to keep a grammar-school under the old legislation some- 
times went a decade without sending a boy to college. In the 
eighteenth century the school-master’s chief business was to 
teach reading and writing, but he was expected to teach Latin 
and Greek if any son of the town decided to acquire more 
education. Here is the explanation of that “constant de- 
cline” of the grammar-school in the eighteenth century 
which some writers report,** undismayed by the fact that 
there were five times as many boys in college in New Eng- 
land in 1740 as there had been in the heyday of the separate 
grammar-school sixty years before. 

In view of these facts, I believe that the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw, not a decline, but a steady improvement in the 
public school system, making education as far as the classics 
open to the great majority of children in the Puritan colo- 
nies, and as far as the colleges to most boys. 

The factors which caused the great revolution in the pub- 
lic school system which occurred between 1650 and 1750 are, 
in general, well understood. There is, however, a tendency 
to lay too much stress on internal social evolution and not 
enough on external forces. The immediate reason for relin- 


38 Emit D. Grizzell, Origin and Development of the High School in New 
England (Philadelphia, 1922), 9; Walter H. Small, in the School Review, 
XIV, 42-56. 
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quishing the original school statutes was probably the genera- 
tion-long war which began in 1675. The fact that the prosecu- 
tion of towns for failing to comply with the school laws 
increases steadily through the war period — apparently cul- 
minating in the third war of the series, after the requirements 
had been relaxed — shows the connection. It was financial 
necessity, not simply disregard of the parsons’ warning that 
they were inviting a return to “ the Barbarous Age,” * that 
led the towns into “ Tricks and Shifts whereby the Laws of 
the Land obliging to the upholding and maintaining of 
Schools” “ might be evaded. But over and above the great 
financial drain and the death of tax-payers on the field of 
battle, there must be added the fact that Andros let the school 
laws lapse and discouraged teachers by a license requirement. 
When Andros fell, Massachusetts attempted to resume the old 
laws, only to be checked by the privy council,** and when 
matters were finally settled under the new charter, a new deal 
was an obvious necessity. 

Of less importance in the educational revolution than these 
external factors, and of less importance than the “ tyranny 
of the theocracy” school of historians is inclined to think, 
was the matter of religious change. Educational ideas, like 
everything else, were affected by the tendency, once the first 
generation was off the field, to turn attention from religious 
to secular matters. But the notion that the schools were the 
tools of the clergy, and that some four-fifths of the people wel- 
comed the “ fall of the theocracy ” as an opportunity to get 
rid of this burden, is absurd. How could the schools be tools 
of the church when their affairs were managed in town- 
meetings in which the hypothetical anti-Puritan four-fifths 
had the ballot? And how did it happen that in 1702, after the 
four-fifths had been given the province franchise, the general 

3® Ebenezer Pemberton, The Divine Original (Massachusetts Election Ser- 
mon, 1710) , 102. 

#© Grindal Rawson, Necessity of a Speedy and Thorough Reformation 


(Massachusetts Election Sermon, 1709) , 36. 
#1 Marcus W. Jernegan, in the School Review, xxvul, 29. 
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court of Massachusetts gave the clergy authority to pass upon 
the teachers before the town could hire them? The poir:t is 
that there was no general hostility to the ministers and no 
sudden overthrow of their influence to affect the educational 
situation. 

It should be kept in mind that the New England schools 
were never sectarian, maintained exclusively for the children 
of the orthodox, as were the first “ public” schools of New 
Amsterdam. Little Baptists and Anglicans were welcome to 
enjoy the entire educational system from the dame schools 
through Harvard, even though it was known that their pur- 
pose was to preach those minority gospels. Of course the 
Quakers favored elementary education that each individual 
might read the Bible in his search for the inner light. Obvi- 
ously, then, these religious minorities had no reason to op- 
pose the public school system — nor did that ever-growing 
group which was more interested in the external world than 
in any religion, for its sons also needed reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and even Latin if they contemplated the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine. If these religious minorities 
did not oppose the school laws on religious grounds, surely 
the orthodox majority would not, for the complaint of the 
popular politicians against Harvard in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century was that it was not orthodox 
enough. 

In fact, the increase in secular activities increased the de- 
mand for public school education. As trade spurted, mer- 
chants advertised for apprentices who could read and write; 
and as fortunes were made, the idea of the importance of a 
classical education for gentlemen spread. Of all the line of 
Hutchinsons and Olivers who emerged from the gates of Har- 
vard in the eighteenth century, only one wore the cloth. 

The blows which the Puritan colonies received from In- 
dians and the royal government were the occasion of the revo- 


42 Johnson, Old-Time Schools, 3. 
48 Boston News-Letter, December 30, 1706, et passim. 
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lution in the educational system, but the fundamental cause 
was the frontier, or, more properly, the terrain. Enormous, 
thinly settled townships led to the invention of moving, or 
district, schools. The poverty of new towns, where parents 
could not pay tuition and where there were no rich men to 
endow schools, led to increasing aid and regulation from the 
legislatures. And when Connecticut, in 1737, provided that in 
every new township a certain area be set aside for school pur- 
poses, the system peculiar to America may be said to have 
emerged. 

At this point the orthodox accounts of secondary education 
end, for here end the statutes, records, and town histories, but 
when one goes on into the newspapers and the manuscript col- 
lections it becomes apparent that there was another factor of 
tremendous importance — the development of the private 
schools. 

The eighteenth century was a period of very swift economic 
and social change, change at a pace with which the established 
educational system could not keep up. Formal education is 
always conservative, lagging behind the times. We have all 
heard that “ business is a trade and has no place in a univer- 
sity.” There was no place for technical education in the Puri- 
tan public school system; so a rival private school system 
sprang up to meet the demand of the times. Not long after the 
turn of the century there appear in Boston private schools 
teaching geometry, trigonometry, navigation, book-keeping, 
geography, foreign exchange, and the tongues of trade. The 
first advertisement for a school of this sort appears in the 
Boston News-Letter for March 21, 1708-1709, and it is quickly 
followed by many competitors. At least some of these schools 
were good, for Isaac Greenwood went to England and studied 
under a great mathematician for several years before he 
opened the school from which he was called to occupy the 
first chair of mathematics at Harvard. The close observation 
which the town maintained suggests that the master was com- 
pelled to be competent. The news of these schools spread to 
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New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and the West Indies, and 
boys flocked to Boston to attend them. 

Unfortunately, we do not have much material on these 
technical schools, but we do have the account book “ which 
Peter Burr kept while running a private school in Boston be- 
tween 1695 and 1699, and from it we can determine the sort 
of competition which the town schools were meeting. He 
charged six or ten shillings a quarter for tuition, more than 
the New Hampshire boys paid at Cambridge Latin when they 
came down to prepare for Harvard, but less than the college 
itself charged. Board and room in the town cost only ten 
pounds a year, considerably less than at the college, and much 
less, proportionately, than they would cost to-day. Perhaps 
that is why these schools became so popular. Burr’s students 
came from good, middle-class families and (this being before 
the business revival) studied Latin from Tully, Ovid, and 
Erasmus as did the boys in the public grammar-schools. The 
great majority of them did not go on to college. 

Among those who “ began to learn lattin” at Mr. Burr’s 
school were a number of girls. The fact that there was no 
place for girls in the public school system above the writing- 
schools has led to some false ideas about their education in 
colonial times. In Boston, at least, private schools for them 
abounded, both for day and boarding students, and night 
sessions were early advertised. Here were taught the classics, 
advanced composition, and accounts, as well as the more 
womanly arts. It was probably to such a school that Cotton 
Mather sent his daughter Katy when he determined to bring 
her up in a “ Knowledge in Physic, and the Preparation, and 
the Dispensation of noble Medicines,” “* for which a knowl- 
edge of Latin was essential. To these schools gentlemen as far 
away as John Stoddard at Northampton sent their daughters. 
Many such girls lived in Benjamin Wadsworth’s parsonage. 


44 At the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
45 Cotton Mather, Diary, u, 112: 7 Collections, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, vil—vul. 
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Some light is thrown on the schools in the following account, 
which John Whipple, of Providence, gave of Mary Brattle, a 
member of the Old South Church and of one of the best 
families: 

Being in the shopp of Thomas Clarke peutour in boston where 
came into sayd shopp one called Mary Brattle, and Demaunded 
of sayd Clarke the key of a house of office and sayd Clarke Denied 
to Deliver it . . . where upon sayd mary Brattle gave sayd Clarke 
very Taunting speeches . . . called sayd Clark Beggers Bratt, 
and Cheate: and sayd shee kept a better man to wipe her shoees 
. - - She alsoe Called the sayd Clarke Rascal, then the sayd Clark 
bid her gett out of his shopp for you are a pratteing hossey for you 
had need to have had a hundred pounds Bestooed upon you at a 
boardeing Schoole to learne manners and breeding. . . .* 


Of the competition which the public schools faced from 
charity schools in Boston and such towns as Salem, we know 
little. These schools were fairly numerous early in the eight- 
eenth century, but then seem to disappear, probably with 
the development of the idea that education should be paid 
for by the towns. 

Obviously the existence of these private schools makes in- 
valid the conclusions about education which have been 
drawn from the public schools alone. Some idea of the com- 
petition offered by private schools may be gained by public 
school enrollment in Boston. In 1727 there were two hundred 
and ten scholars in the grammar-schools and two hundred 
and twenty in the writing-schools, and one private establish- 
ment with one hundred is mentioned.“ The next decade was 
one of rapid development for private technical schools. If we 
average several years at the end of the 1730's and the begin- 
ning of the 1740's, we find from the town records that the 
enrollment had decreased about twenty per cent. in the gram- 

46 Providence Town Records (Providence, 1892-1895) , xv, 53. According 
to this lady’s obituary, “ Her Conversation was always entertaining grave and 
profitable.” New-England Weekly Journal, December 24, 1733. 


47 Papers Relating to the History of the [Episcopal] Church in Massachu- 
setts (n-.p., 1873) , 230. 
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mar-schools while increasing nearly one hundred per cent. in 
the writing-schools. Obviously this reflects the demand for 
technical education. It is hopeless to attempt to estimate the 
number of students in private schools, for although the Bos- 
ton authorities regularly combed the slums to be sure that 
every child was getting some sort of education, the public 
school enrollment was hardly ten per cent. of that of a town 
of the same size to-day. We have no way of calculating the 
number of children taught by their parents, or apprentices by 
their masters. 

To conclude, it would seem that there was no permanent 
collapse of secondary education in Puritan New England 
such as the earlier studies indicated. The public schools, 
changed in form to meet the new situation, actually improved 
in the eighteenth century. And the private technical schools 
of eighteenth-century Boston certainly cared for more stu- 
dents than all the Latin grammar-schools of the seventeenth 
century combined. 











GEORGE BANCROFT 
1834-1934 
MICHAEL KRAUS* 


N the early part of the nineteenth century many individu- 

als and historical societies were at work amassing materials 
on American history. But the historian who had been eagerly 
awaited in the half-century following the Declaration of In- 
dependence made his tardy appearance in 1834, in the person 
of George Bancroft. Wholly apart from his proper mixture 
of rhetoric and fact necessary to the success of an historian in 
that day, the acclaim that rewarded him was in considerable 
measure due to the intense need of him — Americans had 
lacked a national historian. “ A matured work of genius [on 
the settlement and progress of the colonies to the Declaration 
of Independence] would be of incalculable value,” some one 
wrote in the American Quarterly Review, a few years before 
Bancroft published his first volume.’ In welcoming Bancroft’s 
history, Prescott expressed the common feeling when he ob- 
served that Americans had to go to the work of the Italian, 
Botta, for the best history of the Revolution and to the Scots- 
man, James Grahame, for the best history of the colonies. 
“ Happily, the work before us [he wrote] bids fair, when com- 
pleted, to supply this deficiency.” Although he conceded the 
meritorious quality of these histories written by foreigners, 
Prescott insisted, nevertheless, that they were composed by 
men who could not possibly “ enter into the sympathies,” or 
“comprehend all the minute feelings, prejudices, and pecu- 


* The biographical material for this essay was drawn largely from 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Life and Letters of George Bancroft (New York, 1908) , 
and J. S. Bassett, The Middle Group of American Historians (New York, 
1917) . Although this article was practically completed before the essay, “ Re- 
valuing Bancroft,” by N. H. Dawes and F. T. Nichols, was published in the 
New ENcLAnD QuarTerRLy (June, 1933), the author is glad to acknowledge 
the merit of their contribution, the conclusions of which strengthened his own 
convictions as to the genuine value of Bancroft’s works. 

1 American Quarterly Review, 1 (1827) , 25-26. 
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liar ways of thinking which form the idiosyncrasy of the 
nation.” ? 

Shortly before the appearance of Bancroft’s history, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing remarked on the subject of a national 
literature: 


We think that the history of the human race is to be rewritten. 
Men imbued with the prejudices which thrive under aristocracies 
and state religions, cannot understand it. Past ages, with their 
great events, and great men are to undergo, we think, a new trial, 
and to yield new results. It is plain, that history is already viewed 
under new aspects, and we believe that the true principles for 
studying and writing it are to be unfolded here, at least as rapidly 
as in other countries. 


Bancroft’s spirit was in perfect harmony with these senti- 
ments. Writing to Sparks in the same year that his first vol- 
ume was published, he declared that Americans had a history 
well worth knowing, and then added, “ a vein of public feel- 
ing, of democratic independence, of popular liberty, ought 
to be infused into our literature.” * 

Bancroft lived so long that he became a tradition before he 
died. He dominated historical scholarship for half-a-century. 
His narrative style, his celebrations of the triumphs of de- 
mocracy, pleased the pride of the people and became popular 
with the great majority. In a more restrained mood, however, 
a small minority stood up for the tradition of critical ap- 
proach, but it was not until a later generation that this tradi- 
tion gained attention. Charles Francis Adams, the future 
minister to England, wrote in the North American Review 
in 1831: 

In this country, and more particularly in this section of it, we 
are fond of celebrating the virtues of our forefathers . . . by 
festive anniversaries and eloquent panegyric. . . . Yet it is much 


2 W. H. Prescott, Biographical and Critical Miscellanies (New York, 1845) : 
“ Bancroft’s United States” (January, 1841) , 294-339; see pages 308-310. 

3 H. B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (Boston, 1893), 
Il, 192, note 1. 
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to be feared, that this is not the right way to come at that real 
history, and those cool and rational conclusions which can alone 
be supposed likely to confer permanent benefit. 


Adams was critical of oratory because he believed that its 
more exciting stimulus made it difficult for people to accept 
“ more natural food.” He observed, too, that “the modern 
fashion of what is called philosophical history is attended 
with one great disadvantage, in the ease with which it admits 
of the perversion of facts, to suit the prejudices of each par- 
ticular writer.” Despite the criticism of Adams, who was 
ahead of his time and against the tide of it, philosophical 
history was to be the vogue for many years. The American 
Review for January, 1811, declared that “ the great English 
historians are to be found in our huts and farmhouses, and 
editions of them are multiplied without number;” F. L. Mott 
states that about twenty thousand copies of Macaulay's his- 
tory were sold in the United States in 1849.* It was an obvi- 
ously exultant admirer who acclaimed Bancroft as “ our west- 
ern Macaulay.” * The volumes that Bancroft, Prescott, and 
Motley wrote were well suited to the public taste; it was a 
little while yet before historians began writing mainly, and 
then entirely, for themselves. 

George Bancroft was some eleven years younger than Jared 
Sparks, having been born in 1800, but he outlived Sparks by 
twenty-five years. Thus his life encompassed the largest part 
of the whole first century of the American republic, the spirit 
of which he faithfully mirrored. He was born in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where his father, the Reverend Aaron Ban- 
croft, was a noted liberal clergyman leaning to Unitarianism, 
who wrote one of the many biographies of Washington which 
appeared during the years immediately following the presi- 
dent’s death. This Life of Washington, published in 1807, 
was widely read and went through several editions in 

4 F. L. Mott, The History of American Magazines 1741-1850 (New York, 


1939) , 399- 
5 Historical Magazine, vi, 2 (February, 1862), 41. 
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America and Europe. The author indicated in his preface 
that his book was not written “ for men of erudition, but for 
the unlettered portion of the community,” and though he 
entertained “ no expectation of acquiring literary fame,” he 
hoped “to escape the disgrace of having written an useless 
book.” Perhaps the most useful achievement of the elder Ban- 
croft was the impulse to historical study that he communi- 
cated to his more illustrious son. The call to history was, per- 
haps, in the blood of George Bancroft, for on his mother’s 
side he was descended from Captain Benjamin Church, who 
won his fame in the Indian war against King Philip and later 
wrote a chronicle of this struggle. 

George Bancroft was a promising youngster, for when he 
had completed his studies at Harvard, after his preparatory 
work at Phillips Academy, Exeter, he was not yet seventeen 
years old. Edward Everett, one of Bancroft’s instructors, had 
gone to Europe to travel and study at Géttingen. While 
abroad, he urged President Kirkland of Harvard to send Ban- 
croft to the German university. Through the generosity of a 
few Harvard men a sufficient sum of money was raised to 
enable Bancroft to spend four years in Europe. He gained his 
doctor’s degree in 1820 and the following year he listened to 
lectures in Berlin. 

Soon after his return in 1822 he accepted the position of 
tutor in Greek at Harvard, but his unconventional character, 
strengthened by the acquisition of foreign manners, antago- 
nized a number of persons of influence. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son was more discriminating in his judgment of Bancroft. 
The young doctor, as was then customary, delivered some 
sermons, after which Emerson wrote: 


He needs a great deal of cutting and pruning, but we think him 
an infant Hercules. All who know him agree in this, that he has 
improved his time thoroughly at Gottingen. He has become a 
perfect Greek scholar, and knows well all that he pretends to 
know; as to divinity, he has never studied, but was approbated 
abroad. 
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Along with George Ticknor, who also had studied at Gét- 
tingen, and was on the Harvard faculty with him, Bancroft 
immediately began a campaign to reform the teaching meth- 
ods of the college. Germany had inspired these younger men 
with newer pedagogic ideas with which they rashly hoped to 
supplant the uninspiring student recitations. But conserva- 
tism had its way for the time being, and Bancroft was sick at 
heart. In May, 1823, he wrote to a friend: 


Our hopes of a reform at college have pretty much blown over. 
. - - L have found College a sickening and wearisome place. Not 
one spring of comfort have I to draw from. My state has been 
nothing but trouble, trouble, trouble, and I am heartily glad that 
the end of the year is coming so soon. 


In his own classes, however, Bancroft did institute changes to 
the advantage of learning, but it was evident that he and 
Harvard were at the parting of the ways. 

With Joseph Green Cogswell, who had studied at Géttin- 
gen and was then, in 1823, working in the Harvard library, 
Bancroft formed a partnership to organize a school based on 
the model of the German gymnasium. This idea was not new; 
four years earlier, Bancroft had written to President Kirk- 
land from Géttingen that he might open a high school on his 
return. “ I would gladly be instrumental in the good cause of 
improving our institutions of education,” he wrote, “ and it 
is our schools, which cry out most loudly for reformation.” 
To that friend of historians, Samuel A. Eliot, Bancroft con- 
fided his plans. The aim of the new Round Hill School at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, he said, was to contribute to 


. . . the moral and intellectual maturity of the mind of each boy 
we take charge of; and the means are to be first and foremost in- 
struction in the classics. . . . We call our establishment a school, 
and we mean to consider ourselves as schoolmasters. We might 
indeed assume a pompous name, speak of instituting a gymna- 
sium; but let the name be modest. I like the sound of the word 
Schoolmaster. 
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For eleven years (1823-1834), Bancroft’s school attracted 
attention and support as a worthy educational experiment — 
even from Harvard, with which his relations had been rather 
unpleasant. The modernity of some of the pedagogical prac- 
tices at Round Hill are noticed in the remarks of Cogswell: 


I do not form any classes but allow every one to get as much of 
any book which he is studying, as he can do, in the time assigned 
for the exercise, telling him that he may recite as soon as he is 
ready, but cautioning him at the same time, that the least failure 
sends him back, and obliges him to wait till the rest have been 
brought to trial. 


Bancroft himself left the school in 1831, convinced of his own 
limitations as a teacher, but in many ways he was a different 
personality from the highly imaginative, excitable young 
Harvard tutor of nine years before. For one thing, he ‘was 
already interested in the very practical and great game of 
politics. 

The earliest publication of the future historian was a slen- 
der volume of Poems in 1823, and he lived long enough to 
rue this youthful indiscretion. For his Round Hill School he 
prepared adaptations of the better German text-books which 
later gained popularity elsewhere in the United States. One 
of the books which Bancroft translated was by his old Gét- 
tingen master, Arnold H. L. Heeren, Reflections on the 
Politics of Ancient Greece (1824). “ The business of trans- 
lating,” thought Bancroft, was “ but an humble one; and yet 
it may be the surest method of increasing the number of good 
books which are in the hands of our countrymen. None can 
be offered more directly interesting to them, than those 
which relate to political institutions.” Bancroft hoped that 
scholars would accept his translation of Heeren’s work as “ an 
earnest of his desire to do something . . . for the advance- 
ment of learning in our common country.” During these 
years, and in after life as well, Bancroft was an important 
agent in spreading a knowledge of German culture in the 
United States. 
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In 1828 Bancroft wrote to President Kirkland of a pro- 
jected course in history to be based largely on the volumes of 
Heeren. “ For my own country ” he added, “ I should venture 
to write outlines.” Not all the pertinent volumes of Heeren 
were translated, but in the latter part of the same year, ap- 
peared the Geschichte des Europaischen Staatensystem in 
two volumes, under the title, History of the Political System 
of Europe and its Colonies, from the Discovery of America to 
the Independence of the American Continent. Bancroft 
obviously adopted a title not in the original to suit Ameri- 
can tastes. The last part of the comprehensive course in 
history was to be the volume on America, and although it 
was not written as part of this plan, it is not unlikely that 
there lay the genesis of the future History of the United 
States. 

Other literary activities that occupied the attention of Ban- 
croft before the first volume of his history appeared in 1834 
were the many articles and reviews that appeared in the North 
American Review. In his relations with its editor, Jared 
Sparks, Bancroft was sometimes deeply hurt because his con- 
tributions were adjudged too harshly critical or because the 
editor took unusual liberties with the blue pencil. When 
Sparks made many changes in his article on Goethe, Bancroft 
wrote him: 


If I mistake not the character of the American public, there is 
no need of keeping back any truth from it. The public is willing 
to be shocked. Ask yourself if a thing appears good to your mind; 
and doubt not, the objections which may arise from the fear that 
this or the other will be offended, will prove groundless. 


Despite much bickering, Sparks remained a good friend to 
the younger Bancroft, to whom he wrote in 1826: 


You must not work yourself to death, nor be too greedy after the 
treasures of this world. But you are doing great things, and the 
fruits of your labors are to appear not in the present time only, 
but in the future ages. 
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The older man’s remarks were to the point, for Bancroft was 
already determined that wealth as well as fame should be the 
rewards of a literary career. He was turning more and more to 
subjects of a contemporary interest and local history, prob- 
ably partly as a result of Sparks’s influence. 

Another phase of his literary activities during these years 
brought him before the public eye in the réle of politician. 
His earliest political opinions give no indication of his later 
affiliations; quite the contrary, indeed, for they linked him 
with the older traditions of New England Federalism. On 
July 4, 1826, Bancroft delivered at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, one of the numerous orations made on that day to cele- 
brate the fiftieth year of the nation’s birth. Therein he told 
of the advance of republicanism throughout the world, and 
laid claim to the largest contributions to its progress on be- 
half of the United States. The speaker extolled the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine in phrases that shortly were to alienate him 
from his conservative surroundings: 


We hold it best, that the laws should favor the diffusion of 
property and its acquisition, not the concentration of it in the 
hands of a few to the impoverishment of the many. We give the 
power to the many in the hope and to the end, that they may use 
it for their own benefit; that they may always so legislate, as to 
open the fairest career to industry, and promote an equality 
founded on the safe and equitable influence of the laws. 


Bancroft’s article in the North American Review, in 1831, 
a study of the report of the committee on ways and means on 
the Bank of the United States, largely determined the course 
of his political life. His support of Jackson's position that the 
bank’s charter should not be extended, antagonized New 
England opinion, and certainly did not represent the policy 
of the Review. The editor of the magazine, Alexander H. 
Everett, in obvious contradiction of the tenor of Bancroft’s 
contribution appended the following: “ The expediency of 
renewing the charter of the present National Bank has not 
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been brought into [this] discussion. On this question our 
opinion is decidedly in the affirmative; and we propose in a 
future paper to assign the reasons which lead us to that con- 
clusion.” The article that did follow strongly supported the 
bank, but was not by Bancroft. He prepared a clearer state- 
ment of his position, but this second cuntribution on the 
bank was unacceptable to the editor. Bancroft was thence- 
forth marked for high preferment among the politicians in 
the Jacksonian democracy, who well knew how to use his 
literary talents. 

In 1834, for a time, Bancroft was a prospective Whig can- 
didate for the congress, but withdrew and ran under the 
workingman’s emblem for the lower house of the Massachu- 
setts general court. Although he was defeated, he drew con- 
siderable attention to his standard, despite the many attacks 
levelled at him by Whigs. That same year the first volume 
of his history brought him national distinction, and he was 
soon exchanging letters with such prominent political figures 
as William L. Marcy and Van Buren, whom he supported in 
the election of 1836. In 1837, he was named collector of the 
port of Boston, in which office he remained until the Whig 
administration four years later. He was now an acknowledged 
member in the national councils of his party. 

It was a fortunate decision of Bancroft to desert the 
school-room, for otherwise his history would probably never 
have been written. The wear and tear on his nerves and the 
lack of time would have been too much of a handicap. In 
April, 1833, he wrote to Sparks in his lively way: “ History 
thrives . . . you will be pleased with the researches I have 
fearlessly undertaken. I am by degrees getting clear insight 
into the old times, and sometimes discover errors even in 
Chalmers.” * In the preface to his first volume Bancroft wrote: 


I have formed the design of writing a History of the United 
States from the Discovery of the American Continent to the 


6 Adams, Jared Sparks, 1, 190, note 1. 
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present time. As the moment arrives for publishing a portion of 
the work, I am impressed more strongly than ever with a sense of 
the grandeur and vastness of the subject; and am ready to charge 
myself with presumption for venturing on so bold an enterprise. 
I can find for myself no excuse but in the sincerity with which I 
have sought to collect truth from trust-worthy documents and 
testimony. I have desired to give to the work the interest of au- 
thenticity. I have applied, as I have proceeded, the principles of 
historical skepticism, and, not allowing myself to grow weary in 
comparing witnesses, or consulting codes of laws, I have en- 
deavored to impart originality to my narrative, by deriving it 
from writings and sources which were the contemporaries of the 
events that are described. Where different nations or different 
parties have been engaged in the same scenes I have not failed 
to examine their respective reports. Such an investigation on any 
country would be laborious; I need not say how much the labor 
is increased by the extent of our republic, the differences in the 
origin and early government of its component parts, and the 
multiplicity of topics, which require to be discussed and ar- 
ranged. 


Here, in this preface, Bancroft stated the theme on which 
the later pages played their variations: “ The spirit of the 
colonies demanded freedom from the beginning.” He was 
critical of those American historians ‘who, so he said, had 
taken on faith statements of earlier writers, and had not 
consulted the sources themselves. He had not forgotten 
the training he had received in Germany. In discussing 
the credibility of various contradictory sources, in one in- 
stance, Bancroft referred to memory as “ an easy dupe,” and 
tradition as “a careless story teller.” “An account,” he con- 
tinued, “ to be of highest value, must be written immediately 
at the time of the event. The eyewitness, the earwitness often 
persuade memory into a belief of inventions.” The long note 
on the speech of James Otis in connection with the writs of 
assistance is an excellent example of Bancroft’s critical evalu- 
ation of sources. In his introduction he had glorified the 
North American republic with the words: 
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The United States constitute an essential portion of a great po- 
litical system, embracing all the civilized nations of the earth. At 
a period when the force of moral opinion is rapidly increasing, 
they have the precedence in the practice and the defence of the 
equal rights of man. 


Although the United States was part of a system extending 
over the earth, to Bancroft it was the leader among all nations. 
The confidence of the young republic never spoke with 
greater assurance. 

This first volume treated of the expansion of Europe into 
America and the history of the colonies to the restoration of 
the Stuarts. In writing of the establishment of St. Augustine, 
Bancroft stated that “ it sprung from the unrelenting bigotry 
of the Spanish king.” “In its transition from the bigoted 
policy of Philip II to the American principles of religious 
liberty,” it was of striking interest to Americans. “ Its origin 
should be carefully remembered,” continued Bancroft, “ for 
it is a fixed point, from which to measure the liberal influence 
of time; the progress of modern civilization; the victories of 
the American mind, in its contest for the interests of human- 
ity.” Long afterwards, Henry Adams also spoke of fixed points 
in measuring the movement of time. Abounding in rhetorical 
excursions, Bancroft could sometimes write simply and im- 
pressively, as in reference to the failure of Raleigh to plant 
a colony: “ If America had no English town, it soon had 
English graves.” As might be expected, Roger Williams was 
assigned an especially distinguished place in Bancroft’s list 
of worthies. In one of his many asides, Bancroft paused to 
exclaim: 


History has ever celebrated the heroes who have won laurels in 
scenes of carnage. Has it no place for the founders of states; the 
wise legislators, who struck the rock in the wilderness, so that the 
waters of liberty gushed forth in copious and perennial fountains? 


In a eulogy on the Quakers, Bancroft took to task their perse- 
cutors, writing with the proud tolerance of a descendant of 
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Puritans: “ The fears of one class of men are not the measure 
of the rights of another.” In this, and in later volumes, Ban- 
croft’s sense of proportion was at variance with the modern 
temper, for he gave far too much space to religion and the 
startling disputes among its various votaries. 

Devoting nearly all his time to history for the next six years, 
Bancroft worked rapidly and brought out a second volume 
in 1837 and a third in 1840. Politics and need for more ex- 
tended research postponed the appearance of the fourth and 
fifth volumes until 1852. Two years later the sixth was pub- 
lished; in 1858 came a seventh; in 1860, the eighth volume. 
Bancroft’s reserves of energy were copious: volumes nine 
and ten, which concluded the story of the Revolution, ap- 
peared in 1874. The title of the first volume had promised 
a history to the “ present time,” but for such a task life was 
too short — even for the long-lived Bancroft, and the later 
volumes bore the title History of the United States from the 
Discovery of the American Continent. 

The second volume carried the narrative chronologically 
to 1689. In this and in other volumes, Bancroft like his fellow- 
historian Palfrey gave considerable attention to contempo- 
rary conditions in England, far more, generally speaking, 
than have later historians. Running through the text are the 
statements indicative of Bancroft’s pre-occupation with the 
American Revolution. Writing of the hanging of the regicide, 
Hugh Peter, “for opposition to monarchy,” Bancroft ob- 
served: “ The blood of Massachusetts was destined to flow 
freely on the field of battle for the same cause; the streams 
were first opened beneath the gallows.” At another point he 
pauses to write history backward: “ The Navigation Act con- 
tained a pledge of the ultimate independence of America; ” 
at still another: “ Bacon’s rebellion . . . was the early har- 
binger of American independence and American national- 
ity.” Bancroft liked sweeping phrases and used them more 
skilfully than has often been acknowledged: “ Tyranny and 
injustice peopled America with men nurtured in suffering 
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and adversity. The history of our colonization is the history of 
the crimes of Europe.” He salutes the rise of the Quakers with 
a similar discharge of language as “ one of the memorable 
events in the history of man. It marks the moment when 
intellectual freedom was claimed unconditionally by the peo- 
ple as an inalienable birthright.” 

Bancroft concluded his second volume with a chapter en- 
titled “ The Result thus Far,” which brings to mind the later 
practice of Osgood, who ended his volumes on the seven- 
teenth century in similar fashion. There is a note of pride 
in the sentence: “ Thus have we traced, almost exclusively 
from contemporary documents and records, the colonization 
of the twelve oldest states of our Union.” In this summary 
Bancroft presented points of view strikingly similar to those 
of later scholars. He dimly anticipated Freeman and the lat- 
ter’s disciples, Herbert Baxter Adams, John Fiske, and others 
— men who believed that they could find the roots of Ameri- 
can institutions in Germany's primitive communities. (“ Of 
the nations of the European world, the chief emigration was 
from that Germanic race most famed for the love of personal 
independence.”) Like a younger contemporary, Francis Park- 
man, Bancroft celebrated the glories of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. Another sentence anticipates T. C. Hall, who stresses 
America’s indebtedness to the Lollards. “When America 
traces the lineage of her intellectual freedom,” wrote Ban- 
croft, “ she acknowledges the benefactions of Wickliffe.” “We 
have written the origin of our country; we are now to pursue 
the history of its wardship,” he concluded. “ The period 
through which we have passed shows why we are a free people; 
the coming period will show why we are a united people.” 

According to a notice which preceded the text, this third 
volume was supposed to complete the history of the coloniza- 
tion of the United States. In arranging his subject, Bancroft 
had kept in mind his belief that “ the great drama of their 
Independence opens with the attempts of France and England 
to carry the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle into effect.” He asked 
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that judgment be suspended for the moment, should there 
be any question of the propriety of his choice of chronological 
divisions. Although this book was planned to cover the period 
from 1689 to 1748, there is really very little on the colonies 
in the eighteenth century, and what there is is concerned 
mostly with the Indians and colonial wars. A disproportionate 
amount of space was reserved for the civilization of the Indi- 
ans, but this lengthy treatment probably reflected the extent 
of contemporary American interest in the life of the red man, 
who was still, in 1840, a vital factor in our history. ‘This work 
was much inferior to the first and second volumes. It had no 
central theme, and the author wandered from one subject 
to another. For many years to come this was the neglected 
period of our colonial history. 

The fourth volume introduces the first epoch of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and has for sub-title: The Overthrow of the 
European Colonial System 1748-1763. There is a distinct 
speeding up of the tempo in this volume, and here, as before, 
Bancroft’s tendency to look toward the future is marked: 


The hour of revolution was at hand, promising freedom to 
conscience and dominion to intelligence. History, escaping from 
the dictates of authority and the jars of insulated interests, enters 
upon new and unthought-of domains of culture and equality, the 


happier society where power springs freshly from ever-renewed 
consent. 


The author quotes John Adams to the effect that “ the history 
of the American Revolution is indeed the history of mankind 
during that epoch.” Strewn through his pages are many obser- 
vations that indicate how superior his concepts of historical 
writing were to those of Prince and Abiel Holmes. He insists, 
for example, that it is the idea of continuity “ which gives 
vitality to history. No period of time has a separate being; no 
public opinion can escape the influence of previous intelli- 
gence.” 


In writing the history of the American Revolution, Ban- 
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croft felt that he was “ bound to keep faith with the ashes of 
its heroes.” This war was “ a civil war” in which men of the 
same ancestry were pitted against each other; “ yet for the 
advancement of the principles of everlasting peace and uni- 
versal brotherhood. A new plebeian democracy took its place 
by the side of the proudest empires. Religion was disen- 
thralled from civil institutions. . . . Industry was commis- 
sioned to follow the bent of its own genius.” 

The fifth volume, which begins the second epoch of the 
American Kevolution, is captioned How Great Britain Es- 
tranged America, and covers the years 1763-1766. The first 
seventy-five pages or so, Bancroft devoted to a picture of 
eighteenth-century life in Europe, stressing the English aris- 
tocracy in particular. The approach, which emphasizes the 
difficulty of mutual understanding between England and the 
colonies, is not unlike that of Charles M. Andrews in his 
Colonial Background of the American Revolution. The 
volume covers the storm over the stamp act and the debates 
in parliament over the question of the taxation of America. 

Bancroft’s sixth volume completed the history of the causes 
of the American Revolution. It carries the sequence of events 
down to May, 1774. This volume, and the fourth and fifth, 
told of the rise of the union of the United States, the change 
in the colonial policy of France, and the results of the British 
plan to strengthen English power in America. “ The penal 
Acts of 1774,” said Bancroft, “ dissolved the moral connection 
between the two countries, and began the civil war.” Prefac- 
ing this volume is a list of the materials owned by or made 
available to Bancroft in the course of his researches, and of 
this list he estimated the papers of Samuel Adams as “ the 
most valuable acquisition of all . . . they unfold the manner 
in which resistance to Great Britain grew into a system, and 
they perfectly represent the sentiments and the reasonings of 
the time.” As the chief engineer of revolutionary activity, 
Adams is accorded a high place by Bancroft, and Hutchinson, 
as a consequence, is treated with scorn. 

The seventh and eighth volumes, covering the third epoch 
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of the American Revolution (America Declares Itself Inde- 
pendent) , contained detailed narratives of two years: May, 
1774, to July 4, 1776. The rising tide and the spirit of the 
revolution are described with skill and proportion in these 
pages; probably no general historical work has ever done it 
better. The papers of the committees of correspondence, 
which Bancroft had in his possession, enabled him to give a 
graphic account of their activities. Contrary to the conven- 
tional opinion of Bancroft’s work (based often on hearsay 
and not direct contact) , the historian was by no means eager 
to give offense to England. Discussing this very subject of 
animus Bancroft wrote: 


The tone of our writers has often been deferentially forbearing; 
those of our countrymen who have written most fully of the war 
of our revolution, brought to their task no prejudices against 
England, and while they gladly recall the relations of kindred, 
no one of them has written a line with gall.’ 


The ninth and tenth volumes carried the story from 1776 
to 1778 and then on to the treaty of peace. In the preface to 
the ninth volume, the author wrote of getting “ masses of 
papers from Germany,” and he also took the opportunity to 
indicate his indebtedness to Jared Sparks, who often read 
proof for him. In the midst of his narrative of military affairs, 
Bancroft included a chapter on the constitutions of the Ameri- 
can states, but all the volumes on the Revolution were con- 
cerned, in the main, with the war. In writing of the many 
causes which made the French alliance possible, Bancroft 
thought that “the force which brought all influences har- 
moniously together was the movement of intellectual free- 
dom. We are arrived at the largest generalization thus far in 
the history of America.” The sense of proportion which the 
author showed in this ninth volume —the inclusion of a 
large-scale study of European intervention, suggests the possi- 
bility of the influence of John Adams, who long before had 
proposed a similar approach to the period. The tenth volume 
contains several chapters on the internal history of the states, 


7 Bancroft, History, vil, 121-122. 
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and these pages comprise one of the few digressions from the 
story of the war. The title of one of the chapters — “ The 
King of Spain Baffled by the Backwoodsmen of Virginia 
1778-1779 " — reveals an interesting aspect of Bancroft’s 
way of thinking: he always tried to lift events out of their 
provincial settings and give them international significance. 

The early volumes were a pxan to liberty and democracy. 
The first, according to Professor Jameson, was “ redolent of 
the ideas of the new Jacksonian democracy — its exuberant 
confidence, its uncritical self-laudation, its optimistic hopes.” * 
As a clear expression of contemporary spirit, the book created 
an immediate sensation. Edward Everett dashed off the fol- 
lowing enthusiastic lines: 


You have written a work which will last while the memory of 
America lasts; and which will instantly take its place among the 
classics of our language. It is full of learning, information, com- 
mon sense, and philosophy; full of taste and eloquence, full of 
life and power. You give us not wretched pasteboard men, not a 
sort of chronological table, with the dates written out at length, 
after the manner of most historians: — but you give us real, in- 
dividual, living men and women with their passions, interests 
and peculiarities.° 
Emerson wrote, “ It is noble matter, and I am heartily glad 
to have it nobly treated”; while Prescott placed Bancroft 
with the “ great historical writers of the age.” *° 

The chorus of American praise was not echoed with equal 
intensity in Europe. Heeren wrote from Germany praising 
Bancroft’s regard for sources, and expressing amazement at 
the mass of materials he had used: “ You have chosen a great 
subject, it is a life work.”” Carlyle liked the color of the work, 
but added “all things have light and shadow,” remarking 
also, “ I should say that your didactic theoretic manner grati- 


8 J. Franklin Jameson, The History of Historical Writing in America 
(Boston, 1891) , 104. 
® Howe, Life and Letters, 1, 205-206. 
10 Prescott, Biographical and Critical Miscellanies, 337. 
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fied me generally much less.” Hallam thought “ a more mod- 
erate tone would carry more weight ”; while Guizot qualified 
his praise of Bancroft’s work with the reference that it was 
“trés démocratique.” Even some Americans, at least pri- 
vately, were more critical of Bancroft’s achievement. John 
Quincy Adams noted in his Diary for September 27, 1840, 
that the historian’s treatment of the navigation act of 1651 
was a “ very lame account,” and he disapproved also of his 
“ florid panegyric” upon the first settlers of Virginia. Ban- 
croft’s morality was “ ostentatious,” “ but very defective”; 
yet his “ transcendent talents” and “ brilliant imagination ” 
desetved acknowledgment. 

Bancroft’s work at once became the standard history of the 
United States. Within ten years the first volume had reached 
its tenth edition, and in 1878 the twenty-sixth edition was 
published. The following volumes ran through twenty edi- 
tions, or more, before 1875; the later volumes also sold well. 
A modern generation knows scarcely more of his history than 
the author’s name. Careful scholarship is unsatisfied with 
“his loud and uncritical Americanism” and the omission 
of many factors, particularly those of economics; his work 
is criticised for being too political. 

It should be remembered, however, that Bancroft began 
writing at a time when history was something more than an 
investigation into the past: it was supposed to give instruc- 
tion. The philosophic historians of the eighteenth century, 
in whose tradition Bancroft was largely reared, were not in- 
terested in history for history's sake. According to Professor 
J. B. Black, in The Art of History, these historians desired 
that history should “ prove something,” should “take us 
somewhere,” should “ provide us with a view of the world 
and human life.” The idea of “ progress” animated the 
thought of this school, and Bancroft was an apt pupil. He 
saw in the United States the goal to which civilization every- 
where should aspire. “ The inference that there is progress 
in human affairs is . . . warranted.” “ The trust of our race 
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has ever been in the coming of better times.” “ In other re- 
spects, too, Bancroft was akin to these eighteenth-century 
spirits who fancied that the moral world was “ swayed by 
general laws. . . . Event succeeds event according to their 
influence . . . they form the guiding principle of civiliza- 
tion,” arranging “ checkered groups in clear and harmonious 
order.” One could not, however, know “ the tendency of the 
ages” intuitively, but must engage in disinterested research. 
Bancroft’s kinship to earlier and to later writers ——to Lord 
Acton, for example — is found in his notion that “ as a con- 
sequence of the tendency of the race towards unity and uni- 
versality, the organization of society must more and more 
conform to the principle of freedom.” * Years later, when 
Bancroft was minister to Germany, Ranke told him that in 
his classes he referred to his history as “the best book ever 
written from the democratic point of view”; whereupon 
Bancroft observed to a third person: “ If there is democracy 
in the history it is not subjective, but objective as they say 
here, and so has necessarily its place in history and gives its 
colour as it should.” * 

In later life Bancroft took Carlyle’s criticism to heart and 
re-wrote his early volumes. Although he dimmed, somewhat, 
the brilliance of their “ light,” even in old age he could see 
little ““ shadow” in America. Although the tone of the work 
became more moderate as it advanced, showing considerable 
improvement in craftsmanship, Bancroft’s volumes continued 
“ to vote for Jackson,” according to Dr. Jameson. That “ cut- 
ting and pruning” which Emerson had thought necessary to 
Bancroft’s development when he was still a young man teach- 
ing at Harvard, should have been urged on him openly all 
his life. 

The last volumes contained mainly the history of military 


11 Bancroft, History, m1 (1852), 398. 

12 “ The Necessity, the Reality, and the Promise of the Progress of the 
Human Race”: Address at the New York Historical Society, 1854. 

18 Howe, Life and Letters, u, 183. 
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and diplomatic movements during the Revolution, and here 
Bancroft was at his best. Some sections on this period are so 
good, in fact, that the disrepute into which Bancroft’s work 
has fallen, as a whole, should not blind even the present-day 
student to the value of these useful parts. His weaknesses were 
more obvious when he wrote on the internal development of 
the colonies or on their relationship to the mother country. 
His treatment of the colonies in the eighteenth century is 
very sketchy, some three chapters sufficing for the story of 
British administration, apart from its concern with military 
affairs. In their struggle with king and parliament the col- 
onists were right, and their opponents were wrong. Bancroft 
belonged to that school of historians which the late Professor 
Osgood called “ prosecuting attorneys.” 

What invalidates most of Bancroft’s material on the colonial 
period is the point of view which he adopted as a clue to 
America’s early history. A philosophic historian must have 
“some great principle of action . . . that may give unity, 
and at the same time, importance to the theme.” “ Such a 
principle,” wrote Prescott in his favorable review of Ban- 
croft’s third volume “ did exist in that tendency to independ- 
ence, which however feeble, till fanned by the breath of per- 
secution into a blaze, was nevertheless the vivifying principle 

. of our ante-revolutionary annals.” ** Like most other 
students of his day, Bancroft was interested in colonial history 
not so much for its own sake, as for a background for the 
Revolution. Critical opinion encouraged that approach: 
“ What Mr. Bancroft has done for the Colonial history,” said 
Prescott, “is, after all, but preparation for a richer theme, 
the history of the War of Independence, a subject which finds 
its origin in the remote past, its results in the infinite future.” 
The most erudite student of American history, Jared Sparks, 
made a similar approach, but with deeper understanding. 
Once, in the days when he was exploring state archives, he 
wrote: 


14 Prescott, Biographical and Critical Miscellanies, 307. 
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The more we look into the history of the colonies, the more 
clearly we shall see that the Revolution was not the work of a few 
years only, but began with the first settlement of the country; the 
seeds of liberty, when first planted here, were the seeds of the 
Revolution; they sprang forth by degrees; they came to maturity 
gradually; and when the great crisis took place, the whole nation 
were prepared to govern themselves, because they always had in 
reality governed themselves.** 


Earlier than Prescott and Sparks, a writer in the Monthly 
Anthology asserted that after the first colonists made their 
settlements, no other great events remained for an historian 
to describe until the Revolution.** 

Bancroft became involved in many arguments with his 
critics, especially over statements in his ninth volume dealing 
with the military history of the Revolution. Descendants of 
the generals, Greene, Schuyler, Sullivan, and others, believed 
that the historian had been unfair in his criticisms of the 
military conduct of their ancestors, and a long battle of words 
developed into the “ War of the Grandfathers.” Some of the 
criticisms of the grandsons were ultimately accepted by Ban- 
croft and incorporated in his revision. 

In the years following 1840, Bancroft devoted so much of 
his time to public life that history frequently must have been 
only an incident in a busy career. Bancroft was always careful 
to see that the virtue of having voted right was rewarded. 
Polk named him secretary of the navy after the election of 
1844, although Bancroft’s preference was for a diplomatic 
post. His chief claim to remembrance as secretary of the navy 
was the establishment of the naval academy at Annapolis. In 
1846 he was sent as minister to England. Although he did 
little historical writing during the next three years, he was 
very busy collecting materials. He wrote Prescott, that people 
had “ heaped” him “full of documents”; the daughter of 
Lord North let him see her father’s papers; those of the Duke 
of Grafton and Lord Dartmouth were likewise laid open for 


15 Adams, Jared Sparks, 1, 494. 16 Monthly Anthology, m (1806), 372. 
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his inspection. Bancroft made a number of trips to Paris, also, 
to gather material. His desire for a diplomatic post had sprung 
from his hope for an opportunity of gaining access to material 
in Europe, and when the Whigs won the election of 1848, 
Bancroft knew it would not be long before he would be 
returning to the United States. 

During the next eighteen years (1849 to 1867), Bancroft 
divided his time between his homes in New York and New- 
port. Social life consumed much of his time, but he brought 
out five volumes of his history. An interval of fourteen years 
separated the eighth volume from the ninth and tenth, which 
were published in 1874. Politics did not take so much of his 
time as formerly because as a northern Democrat opposed to 
the dominant pro-slavery influence he was not in sympathy 
with the guiding spirits of his party. His reéntrance to active 
political life was in part the reward for an unusual service 
which he performed for Andrew Johnson. It was not until 
forty years later that Professor Dunning discovered that Ban- 
croft had written the message which the new president sent to 
the congress in December, 1865. The author of this state paper 
was given the congenial ministerial post in Berlin, where he 
remained from 1867 to 1874. The friendship of Bismarck 
made him a man of distinction in the German capital. The 
Jacksonian of the eighteen-thirties became the Junker of the 
eighteen-seventies. Yet there had always been a contradiction 
between his private life and his political philosophy: he liked 
the distinctions of the aristocracy while heatedly defending 
the idea of American democracy. As early as 1823 he had 
written President Kirkland, “I love to observe the bustle of 
the world, but I detest mixing in it. I like to watch the shouts 
of the multitude but had rather not scream with them.” 

After his diplomatic career was over, Bancroft decided to 
continue his history down to the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution. He was far advanced in years, now, but his small 
stature bore the weight of them well. In 1882 he published 
two volumes entitled the History of the Formation of the 
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Constitution of the United States of America. Bancroft used 
manuscripts in widely-scattered archives for these volumes, 
and he had access also to the private papers of some of the par- 
ticipants in the convention. Madison, before his death in 
1836, gave Bancroft his personal observations on the con- 
stitution. The subject of his narrative, said Bancroft, “ has 
perfect unity, and falls of itself into five epochs or acts” — 
The Confederation; On the way to a Federal Convention 
1783-1787; The Federal Convention; The People of the 
States in Judgment on the Constitution, 1787-1788; The 
Federal Government, June, 1789. This old man, now past 
eighty, continued to write in very much the spirit of the young 
author of thirty: 


In America [he concludes] a new people had risen up without 
king, or princes, or nobles, knowing nothing of titles and little of 
landlords, the plough being for the most part in the hands of free 
holders of the soil. They were more sincerely religious, better 
educated, of serener minds, and of purer morals than the men of 
any former republic. [Their constitution] excelled every one 
known before; and . . . secured itself against violence and revo- 
lution by providing a peaceful method for every needed reform. 


Having lived through the Civil War, Bancroft evidently 
had no desire to remember it when he was writing history. 
Probably more valuable than the text itself, were the appen- 
dices of unprinted materials which comprised one-half of the 
two volumes. The uncritical nature of many of its pages and 
the complete neglect of economic factors have been noted by 
many students. A later writer on the same period, A. C. Mc- 
Laughlin, after paying tribute to Bancroft’s “ painstaking 
research,” declares that because of the older historian’s “ tone 
of exaltation with which it is almost impossible to write 
truthful history . . . the reader fails to get the right idea of 
the years of the Confederation.” 

Bancroft worked also on a final edition of his history, which 
was to undergo a more thorough revision than had been 
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given to the Centenary Edition of 1876. The volumes on the 
constitution were joined with those that had been written 
earlier, and after many changes in style and much compres- 
sion of text the whole history was re-issued in six volumes — 
The Author's Last Revision (1883-1885) . In spite of the dis- 
cipline of literary restraint, in principle his work remained 
unchanged. According to Professor Bassett, ““ His book re- 
mains our great defense of the rise of American nationality, 
our most fervent great apology for the war of independence 
in all its untutored Americanism.” 

Although Bancroft made a great many transcripts of papers 
in European collections, rigorous critics have pointed out 
that he did not always use this material wisely. His biographer 
stated that, following a practice of his day, he “did not 
scruple to compile from separate reports and offer as con- 
tinuous deliverances the speeches ascribed to Pitt, Conway, 
Grenville, and Mansfield of 1766.” Sydney G. Fisher, in a 
paper on the “ Legendary and Myth-making Process in His- 
tories of the American Revolution,” spoke of Bancroft in a 
hyper-critical vein: 


His researches for material both in this country and in Europe 
are described by his friends as the most remarkable ever made. 
Documents and sources of information closed to all others were, 
we are assured, open to him. But, strange to say, we see no result 
of this in his published work. Nor can any subsequent investi- 
gator profit by his labors; the wondrous and mysterious sources 
of information remain mysterious, and many of his opinions are 
difficult to support with the evidence which the investigators are 
able to find.?* 


Certainly some of the British papers he used should have 
given Bancroft another side of the controversy that preceded 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Some years before he died in 1891, a newer standard of 
historical scholarship had put Bancroft’s volumes out of style 


17 Proceedings, American Philosophical Society, Lt (1912), 69. 
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with professional students of history, but he was still acknowl- 
edged everywhere as the greatest American historian. Under 
the influence of the rigorous “ scientific” school of history, 
preéminently exemplified by Ranke, American scholars of 
the 1880's and thereafter, went to extremes in ridiculing Ban- 
croft and in making apologies for him. It is time, however, not 
merely to count his faults but to measure them. Bancroft be- 
longed to that period which witnessed, both in America and 
in Europe, the publication of important nationalist histories 
largely as a result of the revolutions of 1830. It is, however, 
slightly disconcerting to hear Bancroft criticised for the very 
fault which was often overlooked in German historians — 
the idols of his American detractors. Bismarck is supposed to 
have thought that “next to the Prussian army, it was the 
German professors of history who had done the most to create 
the new Germany under the hegemony of Prussia.” Bancroft, 
with all his faults, brought order out of the records of Amer- 
ica’s past, and placed the history of his own country in some 
sort of definite relation to that of Europe. That nearly every- 
thing he wrote has been re-written is no very serious indict- 
ment — now that it begins to look as if all history would have 
to be done over time and again for the delight, and to the 
dismay, of every new generation. A biographer of Bancroft 
suggests that the permanent value of his history “ may well 
be found to be as much in its presentation of the American 
point of view in the period in which it took form as in its 
record of an earlier time.” In the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine a reviewer of Mr. Howe's Life and Letters of George 
Bancroft stated: “ His position as Father of American His- 
tory is as unshaken as is that of Herodotus among the 
Greeks.” ** It is to the credit of modern historians of America 
that even before the third generation they had learned to 
avoid the sins of their father—at the same time taking 
shrewd care of what they found it good to inherit. 


18 Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, xvi, 64 (June, 1908), 652. 














BRYANT AND THE 
UNITED STATES REVIEW 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
I 


HE account of the merger of the United States Literary 

Gazette* with the New-York Review, and Atheneum 
Magazine uncovers a significant chapter in the history of 
American periodical literature and of American literature in 
general. In 1825 Bryant had become associated with Henry J. 
Anderson, as editor of the New-York Review, and Atheneum 
Magazine, at a comparatively generous salary of one thousand 
dollars. Though Bryant did much to improve the quality of 
the magazine, the New-York Review was too stodgy and di- 
dactic to last long; it lacked vivacity and variety and soon be- 
gan to languish for want of subscribers. In October, 1826, it 
was officially merged with the United States Literary Gazette 
under the new title of the United States Review and Literary 
Gazette. Professor Mott devotes but a single paragraph to 
this magazine.* 

Periodicals at this time led a precarious and usually brief 
existence. Between 1825 and 1830 great changes were taking 
place in life in the United States. The West was rapidly 
growing conscious of its young power. Industrial achieve- 
ments ushered in a new age. Though there was an amazingly 
quick growth of new magazines, the demand for such 


1 The United States Literary Gazette, a semi-monthly, was founded in 
Boston on April 1, 1824. It is notable principally for the excellent original 
poetry it printed by contributors like Rufus Dawes, Grenville Mellen, Bryant, 
and the young Longfellow. 

2 Though also remembered chiefly for the excellent poetry it printed, 
the United States Review and Literary Gazette deserves added consideration 
from the fact that many of Bryant’s prose contributions, critical and creative, 
appeared in its pages. 

8 Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines (New York and 
London, 1930). Though he says (333) that some of Bryant's best poems were 
printed in it, he gives no indication that some of Bryant's best prose, as well, 
appeared there. And no biography of Bryant discusses this fact. 
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literature was comparatively slight, and the rate of mortality 
was exceedingly high. Many magazines perished after a mori- 
bund existence of two or three years. Many were in dire finan- 
cial straits because they could not recruit a dependable and 
competent staff of contributors. Not only were professional 
writers lacking, but there was actually a dearth of writers of 
any kind. There was no way for a man to earn a living with 
his pen: contributors were paid very little, or nothing, and 
naturally they were reluctant, as ever, to exert themselves for 
the love of literature alone. The reward of money, not fame, 
has made the modern periodical. 

The United States Literary Gazette was born at a time 
when the literary struggle for nationalism was rampant. Many 
magazines came into the world with glowing promises to 
bring about a truly national literature and lead American 
culture out of the wilderness. Most of the articles published 
within this period, whether dealing with social, economic, or 
literary matters, would, in some way, stress the question of 
nationalism. It was like King Charles’s head to Mr. Dick. 
Americans were intensely earnest in desiring to establish a 
literature which would mark the end of their cultural de- 
pendence. But these sincere and stirring hopes afforded 
meagre compensation for the editors of the failing New-York 
Review. Becoming alarmed at this turn of affairs, Bryant im- 
mediately took measures to insure and even augment his in- 
come by joining forces with the more prosperous Boston pe- 
riodical. Obviously the chief reasons for union were financial: 
reduced expenses, a wider audience, and greater profit. But 
the welfare of native literature also played an important part 
in the union. 

Bryant was not unknown to the editor of the United States 
Literary Gazette. He had been a frequent contributor of 
poetry to that magazine.* On February 15, 1825, he received 


# Mott, American Magazines, 331-332; Parke Godwin, A Biography of 
William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from his Private Correspondence 
(New York, 1883), 1, 191-193. 
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a letter from James G. Carter, a new editor who was replacing 
Theophilus Parsons, stating that the proprietors (though 
they were extremely eager to get his poetical contributions) 
were obliged to economize and would therefore offer him less 
compensation for what he published.* In 1824 they had volun- 
tarily increased his pay to the sum of two hundred dollars a 
year for an average of about a hundred lines a month.* The 
present offer, mentioned in the letter by Mr. Carter, meant 
a considerable reduction. The proprietors proposed to pay 
him “ one half the sum, which they paid last year for one half 
the quantity of matter.”* Bryant, who was then negotiating 
for the position as editor of the New-York Review, refused 
this offer and decided to take leave of the United States Lit- 
erary Gazette. Upon receiving this intelligence, Mr. Carter 
immediately wrote back expressing his regret and earnestly 
requesting that Bryant would continue to contribute occa- 
sionally to the magazine. “ We think that the literature of 
our country is deeply interested in what may be your decision 
as to writing.” * 

As events proved, Bryant was far from being done with the 
United States Literary Gazette. On April 11, 1826, he re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Carter which proposed a plan of 
uniting the two magazines, the new publication to appear 
simultaneously in New York and Boston. By recruiting a sub- 
stantial number of writers and subscribers in New York, it 
was hoped that it would have as much local appeal in one city 
as the other. While negotiations were still pending, a brisk 
correspondence was kept up between the two editors in an 


5 New York Public Library: Boston, February 15, 1825. According to this 
letter it is evident that Theophilus Parsons, and not James G. Carter was 
the first editor of the United States Literary Gazette. Professor Mott, how- 
ever, declares (332) that in less than a year after the commencement of the 
magazine, “ Carter, its first editor, gave place to Theophilus Parsons.” 

6 New York Public Library: Taunton, February 14, 1824. See Godwin, 
Bryant, 1, 192-193. 

7 New York Public Library: James G. Carter to W. C. Bryant, Boston, 
February 15, 1825. 

8 New York Public Library: Boston, March 5, 1825. 
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effort to arrive at a satisfactory agreement. Bryant, who 
clearly foresaw some of the difficulties that would arise as the 
result of a divided management, desired that Mr. Carter 
should take up his residence in New York. Inwardly con- 
vinced of the advantages to be derived from uniting the two 
periodicals, Mr. Carter was willing to make any necessary 
personal sacrifice or concession. The reason why he had such 
exceeding faith in the project and why he wished to bring it 
about needs a word or two of explanation. 

Though a movement was under way to establish a national 
literature, provincialism of a narrow kind then ruled the 
magazines. Each of the large cities had its periodical which 
appealed chiefly to local interests and generally enlisted the 
services of local talent. Many writers, imbued with a sensitive 
civic pride, were often jealous of the productions and achieve- 
ments of other cities. It is to the credit of Mr. Carter that he 
patiently persisted in his plan of breaking down these pro- 
vincial barriers and building up a magazine that would be 
truly national in scope and spirit, treating with impartiality 
the books coming from different sections of the country. In 
his correspondence with Bryant, he frequently stressed the 
point that the two magazines had common interests to pro- 
mote. “ Our true interest,” he declared, “ is the interest of 
literature in general and our work in particular. . . . Our 
reading public is not yet numerous enough to support a corps 
of literary gladiators, and if it were I should be the last man 
to take the arena, and you would be the last man I should 
choose for an antagonist.” * 

Though Mr. Carter was willing, if necessary, to take up 
his residence in New York, he was not convinced that such a 
move would be beneficial. Because the majority of the sub- 
scribers would (in the beginning, at least,) come from Bos- 
ton, he thought it would be essential to have some one repre- 
sent their interests and manage the business at that place. 
Nor could the question of local pride be left entirely out of 


® New York Public Library: Boston, May 3, 1826. 
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consideration. For “ odious as the terms Yankee and Uni- 
tarian may be with you; I believe all will allow that these peo- 
ple feel a comfortable share of complacency when they con- 
template their own good works.” Perhaps the time would 
come later when the magazine could be printed, published, 
and edited wholly in New York. But that could wait until 
the success of the venture was definitely assured. Let them 
first establish a periodical which would be a worthy rival of 
the North American Review. In every other respect, Mr. Car- 
ter was willing to meet Bryant somewhat more than half way. 
He finally agreed on a compromise by which Bryant would be 
permitted to take one-quarter of the stock at five hundred 
dollars, a price which was actually less than the cost to the 
original proprietors. Then whatever names Bryant secured 
would be credited to his account at one dollar each; and 
the balance of his indebtedness could be paid out of his first 
year’s salary. Having had one unhappy financial experience 
as an editor, Bryant was eager not to bind himself hand aud 
foot; he wished to have some means available by which he 
could add to his income. Mr. Carter generously agreed that 
Bryant could use his leisure time in other pursuits, if these did 
not interfere with his management of the magazine — a singu- 
larly fortunate provision, for it permitted Bryant to accept 
the offer of a position on the New-York Evening Post. 

A more important problem was connected with the question 
of determining the tone and character of the work. Eager to 
gain the approval of the New York readers, Mr. Carter was 
ready to grant Bryant the privilege of setting the tone of the 
magazine, if he would take the trouble of superintending the 
press. ““ We most assuredly have no wish to make a peculiarly 
Yankee or Unitarian publication, nor have we any jealousy 
in regard to giving a local character to the work. The writers 
must bear constantly in mind that they are addressing the 
whole country and one part as much as another.” ** In the 


10 New York Public Library: James G. Carter to W. C. Bryant, Boston, 
May 17, 1826. ; 
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advertisement to the United States Literary Gazette™ an- 
nouncing the union of the two magazines, there is the ex- 
plicit statement of intention: it would attempt to be more 
comprehensive in scope and speak for the country at large. 
It was, on the whole, a brave and praiseworthy effort to over- 
throw the strictly defined and jealously guarded limits of 
provincialism in literature. Only in this way, the editors be- 
lieved, could a national literature emerge and the rivalry be- 
tween large neighboring cities give way to a spirit of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Promising as this program was for the time in which it was 
written, it did not go far on the road it proposed. The na- 
tional outlook, socially, politically, and culturally, was still a 
theory, not a living faith and practice. Literature was still 
shut in and comfortably local. 
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II 


The amalgamation of the two periodicals did not, as will 
be evident, save the editors or proprietors from financial em- 
barrassment and eventual failure. The problem of actually 
running the new magazine created difficulties of a kind which 
had been but dimly anticipated. Bryant’s sagacity and practi- 
cal powers of management, as well as his creative versatility, 
were urgently called into action when he took charge. His 
suggestion for a title, the United States Review and Literary 
Gazette, was accepted. The notice to subscribers, written by 
Bryant, was printed without any alterations on the part of 
Mr. Carter. Bryant did not find it easy to supply his share of 
the editorial matter. He had to exert himself to the utmost to 
keep up each month, and there were times when he fell in 
arrears. A large part of his work was sheer drudgery. He was 
compelled to write poems, essays, short stories, notices and 
reviews of books, and it was expected of him that he not only 
"48 United States Literary Gazette, 1v (July 1, 1826), 1-2. The advertise- 


ment was written by Mr. Carter, with suggestions and possible additions 
by Bryant. 
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read the poems submitted, but also revise and improve those 
which he selected for inclusion in the magazine! He read 
manuscripts, he picked out books for his staff of reviewers, 
and he solicited material personally from among his friends 
and acquaintances. Altogether he engaged in a voluminous 
correspondence. 

One of the sources of confusion in the management of the 
magazine arose from the poor arrangements that had been 
made for reviewing books. Frequently it happened that Bry- 
ant would submit a review only to discover that the Boston 
editor had already assigned that book.** In order to prevent 
the recurrence of such accidents, Mr. Carter proposed that 
he would take care of all the books published in Boston; 
while Bryant attended to all the books issued in New York. 
Books published south of New York would be divided. be- 
tween the two editors. This arrangement, as will be seen sub- 
sequently, by no means solved the problem, which was further 
complicated by the slow and not always reliable method of 
communication. 

More important than this, however, was the matter of re- 
cruiting the services of able, if not well-known writers. In 
looking over the past numbers of the New-York Review, Mr. 
Carter was impressed with the merits of the “ Pennsylvania 
Legend,” and, not knowing that Bryant had written it, he 
urged that its author be invited to contribute to the maga- 
zine. Mr. Carter rightly felt that pieces of a witty and humor- 
®us nature would do much to balance the solemnity of the 
majority of the authors. Before the first number of the amal- 
gamated magazine appeared, a change in editors was con- 
templated. Mr. Carter was to be replaced by Mr. Charles 
Folsom, for the proprietors were of the opinion that Mr. 
Carter’s salary was more than they could afford. He remained 
~~ 42 New York Public Library: Boston, June 21, 1826. Bryant, for instance, 
sent in a review of Dr. DeKay’s Address, which was regretfully returned by 
Mr. Carter with the statement that he had previously printed a notice of 


this address. He therefore suggested that Bryant incorporate some of his 
remarks on Dr. DeKay in his other artitle on the New York Lyceum. 
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in charge of the July number and was retained as a welcome 
contributor. 

That a more vigorous and original policy would be pur- 
sued in the editorial management and control of the maga- 
zine —a policy which would go far towards diversifying and 
elevating its literary quality, was apparent in the very first is- 
sue. Bryant secured notable contributors, writers of force 
and distinction. He sent in an essay on Milton, written by 
some unknown New York contributor, which was an hereti- 
cal attack on the poet’s character and reputation. He also 
asked that an article begun in the last issue of the New-York 
Review, devoted to exposing and refuting the errors of an 
article on the Indians which had appeared in the North 
American Review, be continued. After some hesitation, Mr. 
Carter, who was reluctant to engage in a controversy with a 
formidable periodical like the North American Review, 
finally agreed to print the article, consoling himself with the 
reflection: “ I do not see why Periodicals may not do as well 
by pointing out each others faults, and if occasion requires 
by ‘ clawing’ each other with some violence.” * 

By September, 1826, Mr. Charles Folsom was already in 
charge. The correspondence he exchanged with Bryant is 
of considerable interest. He was faced with the same practi- 
cal difficulties Mr. Carter had encountered, that of avoiding 
duplication of reviews. The Boston editor and his contribu- 
tors were supposed to furnish three-quarters of the matter; 
therefore he wished it to be understood that all books pub- 
lished in Boston would be noticed by him, while all books 
published in the state of New York would be reviewed by 
Bryant and his staff — a plan in no respect different from the 
one Mr. Carter had originally proposed. Unfortunately the 
plan did not succeed. 

During the summer of 1826, Bryant visited Boston and 
was gladly welcomed by his associates to the “ Literary Em- 


18 New York Public Library: James G. Carter to W. C. Bryant, Boston, 
July 30, 1826. 
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porium.” ** What happened during this brief visit is not 
related in the extant correspondence, but a letter from Mr. 
Folsom affords the student a significant hint that all did not 
go well. 


Your pleasure was so much diminished, by various circumstances, 
during your late visit to Boston and Cambridge, that I hope we 
shall see you here again shortly, when you may receive less [sic] 
favourable impressions of us, than those which might have forced 
themselves on your mind.** 


The “ various circumstances” related, no doubt, to un- 
pleasant conferences over money matters with the proprie- 
tors of the magazine. Bryant had been connected with it 
long enough to realize that he could not rely upon it for 
economic security. His real purpose in coming to Boston was 
to ascertain whether his friend Dana would accept the offer 
of a position on the New-York Evening Post, which had been 
temporarily tendered to Bryant. 

The editors were confronted with many complex and 
vexatious problems. Only a few distinguished contributors 
were paid for their work, and there was a dearth of manu- 
scripts from sources other than these. Grenville Mellen, who 
had been a frequent contributor to the United States Literary 
Gazette, requested that he be paid more liberally for his 
poetry, now that the two magazines were united. Mr. Folsom, 
who did not think highly of Mellen’s work, wrote to Bryant 
for advice. Bryant immediately replied: “I am not for re- 
ceiving the poetry of Mr. Mellen on the terms he expects — 
we cannot afford it— and I think this was understood by 
us all when I saw you last. He can probably make a better 
bargain elsewhere.” ** A more serious affair was the com- 
plaint of Mr. Edward Wigglesworth, who was retained on 


14 New York Public Library: James G. Carter to W. C. Bryant, Boston, 
July 15, 1826. 

15 New York Public Library: Cambridge, September 8, 1826. 

16 Boston Public Library: W. C. Bryant to Charles Folsom, New York, 
November 5, 1826. 
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the staff as a regular paid contributor, that he was over- 
worked, that the amount of labor allotted to him was un- 
reasonably excessive. The unpaid contributions were so few 
in number that he was required to supply more than two 
hundred pages of printed matter, which was more than he 
could handle alone. What he advised, therefore, was that 
the fund out of which authors were to be paid should be in- 
creased to four hundred dollars. This letter duly passed 
through Mr. Folsom’s hands, and he declared that he was 
also of the opinion that “ gratuitous contributions will be 
very few — not enough to be taken into account in making 
a calculation; and for one, I should be unwilling to apply 
to any writer for a piece, except with the understanding 
that it is to be paid for.” ** The acute and perplexing prob- 
lem of how to fill space was directly connected with the 
problem of securing unpaid writers. Compelled to increase 
the entirely inadequate fund set aside for the payment of 
contributors, Bryant saw his share of the proceeds diminish 
to a pitifully small margin. 

In October, 1826, the magazine, with a few changes, as 
Bryant had suggested, came out with the new title. Running- 
heads in italics were put at the tops of the pages and the 
“ Miscellany and the Critical Notices” were set in the same 
type as that of the reviews. To this issue Bryant contributed 
“ A Border Tradition,” * a story which bears the unmis- 


17 New York Public Library: Charles Folsom to W. C. Bryant, Boston, 
September 21 [1826]. 

18 United States Review and Literary Gazette, 1 (October, 1826), 40-67. 
Practically no attention has been paid to Bryant’s prose contributions to 
this periodical chiefly because there was no sure way of identifying his hand. 
Articles in those days were usually unsigned, and there were cases of writers 
who remained anonymous even to the editor who accepted their work. The 
letters in the Bryant-Godwin Collection and those in the Public Library of 
the City of Boston, now make it possible to identify Bryant’s prose articles 
and to appraise his work as editor and critic. 

The two poems were: “Sonnet” and “Mary Magdalen,” the latter a 
translation from the Spanish of Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola. 

The review was a notice of Original Communications made to the Agri- 
cultural Society of South Carolina, and Extracts from select Authors on 
Agriculture. (Charleston, 1825) . 
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takable influence of Washington Irving; “The New York 
Lyceum of Natural History;” as well as two poems and a 
brief but critical notice of an unimportant book. 

Another editorial difficulty arose in connection with the 
essay, ““ What Is Nature?” which was contributed by Dr. 
Walter Channing, a cousin of R. H. Dana.** Both Messrs. 
Carter and Folsom thought his work affected and mystical 
(mysticism was then a word of reproach) and over-strained. 


Mr. Dana has repeatedly informed me that he believed you and 
he, [wrote Mr Folsom] were much agreed on matters of taste 
in writing, and had intimated that a style, which I know not 
better how to designate than as Wordsworthian (I am a great 
admirer of Wordsworth, Peter Bell, etc. excepted), or Sweden- 
borgian (I like the poetry, the spirituality of writers like Samp- 
son Reed) ought to displace the prevailing manner of writing 
in our Journals.*° 


When one considers how wooden and pedantic most of the 
writers for the magazine were, there appears to be some 
justification for Dana’s contention. But the question at is- 
sue went far deeper: Dana was arguing for a romantic style, 
which was anathema to Mr. Folsom. The thoughts, the man- 
ner of expression in the essay by Dr. Channing were so uncon- 
ventional, he declares, as to make him stare. 

This criticism, to which Mr. Folsom devotes much space 
in his letter, significantly reveals the change in taste that 
was then going on. The romantic movement had not yet 
securely established itself on this side of the Atlantic, and 
the rhapsodic, the mystical, and that fine excess in poetry 
or prose which characterize the romantic impulse, were by 
many contemporary critics regarded with undisguised sus- 
picion. In this connection it is worth while quoting Bryant's 
reply. Though he objected to many of the obscurities in 
the essay, he liked it in spite of this defect. 


19 United States Review and Literary Gazette, 1 (January, 1827), 263- 


20 New York Public Library: Cambridge, January 11, 1827. 
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I liked it, partly because it is an instance of that moral and in- 
tellectual speculation which is rare in our country, and which 
therefore I think may very agreeably diversify the pages of our 
journal. I do not understand the author as you seem to do, 
to bring a general condemnation against learning, and if he does, 
I do not agree with him. I understand him to say that too close 
and exclusive attention to particulars is apt to disqualify the 
mind for broad and comprehensive views of ‘things. This I 
believe is as true as that a man who gives his sole attention to 
watchmaking will not be likely to be a good architect. This 
however is, or should be no objection to the trade of watchmak- 
ing, for we must have watchmakers and we must have archi- 
tects. I am myself an admirer of learning though not one of 
her most favoured admirers — but I would not exclude specula- 
tions on the moral and intellectual capacities of our nature when 
they were ingenious and intelligible, particularly from the 
Miscellaneous part of our Journal. With respect to the style of 
“Nature” I must confess I do not see any great objection that 
can be made to it, except the mistiness in one or two places. 

Of Swedenborg I only know that I cannot either understand 
or read his works— Concerning Mr. Reed I agree with you. 
And as to Wordsworth although he is a sort of poetical master 
of mine I do not believe that we should much disagree in 
opinion. I like his Peter Bell though to my shame be it spoken 
I had never read it when I received your letter, but I have read 
it since with great pleasure, and think that Wordsworth has 
written worse things. Wordsworth has his faults I know and 
among them is I think a want of terseness, an occasional wire 
drawing and extenuation of meaning which I do not like and 
should be loth to imitate. But his spirituality and his vein of 
lofty and profound meditation I admire and am awed by it 
whenever I take up his works. I think that in the literature of 
our country as compared with that of England there is ap- 
parent something of a worldly material spirit such as might 
be expected in the literature of a people devoted to trade and 
gain. I could wish that the same remedy might be applied with 
a view of correcting our character through our literature — but 
I do not know that it is possible.** 


21 Boston Public Library: W. C. Bryant to Charles Folsom, New York, 
March 20, 1827. 
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This letter reveals Bryant to be not only a discriminating 
critic not unfriendly to the romantic movement, but also 
a liberal and astute editor. He had a good eye for material 
of distinction. He was uniformly courteous to writers for 
the magazine, rarely dismissing and never discouraging a 
valuable contributor. 

Still other difficulties arose to trouble the editorial waters. 
Mr. Folsom’s belief that Grenville Mellen might prove a 
troublesome contributor was strikingly confirmed. A more 
radical champion of romanticism even than Dr. Walter 
Channing, he was not in the least satisfied with Bryant's 
criticism that his poetry was marked by haste and neglect.” 
Bryant's review was, as a matter of fact, more than generous, 
speaking of the book as “of no inconsiderable merit ” and 
warmed with the fire of a genuine poetic enthusiasm. What 
Mellen objected to was Bryant’s kindly observation that the 
volume gave the appearance of being “ struck out at a heat, 
and of being committed to the press without much re- 
vision,” and the recommendation that a free use of the file 
would greatly increase its merit. Mellen, however, was up 
in arms.* Bryant could not have been greatly surprised by 
this outburst of injured feeling. He was often faced with the 
delicate task of soothing the sensibilities of outraged authors. 
Nevertheless, he must have been extremely interested in Mel- 
len’s bold defence of spontaneity and untrammeled origi- 
nality in the creative process. 

When Mr. Folsom frankly asked him for his opinion of 
the articles written by the Boston contributors, Bryant pro- 


22 The Rest of the Nations; a Poem, by Grenville Mellen, reviewed in 
the United States Review and Literary Gazette, 1v (September, 1826), 
461-462. 

23 New York Public Library: Grenville Mellen to W. C. Bryant, Decem- 
ber 14, [1826]. “ For my own part, again,” he wrote, “I am decidedly op- 
posed to too much care in any writing. Since labor sometimes spoils as well 
as mends, I am opposed to this too great care, especially in poetry. We file 
away the inspiration — or stand a tolerable chance to do it, in revision, and 
alterations, and niceties. I am not in favor of nourished poetry —or clipped 
and measured poetry —I am not over fond of Pope’s mathematics in verse, 
neither. My belief is that the thought is more than one half the poetry — 
in thought lies the daring of the author.” 
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fessed himself as being well pleased. The late numbers 
showed a distinct improvement over those in the past, and 
the work, he felt, was gaining the good will of the public. 
But he was greatly displeased when Mr. Folsom published 
a partisan article on Clay's speeches. At a time when he was 
busily engaged in fighting the “ American System” in the 
pages of the New-York Evening Post, an article of this kind 
in a magazine of which he was one of the principal editors, 
placed him in a difficult light. 


I have had occasion for some dexterity in parrying the at- 
tacks made upon me for it. . . . Besides, I have some doubts 
whether a literary journal is the place for discussing the ques- 
tions concerning the propriety of Mr. Clay's appointment as 
Secretary of State.** For my own part I always thought the ap- 
pointment a very bad one—never having much respect for 
Mr. Clay's principles nor a high estimate of his political 
knowledge.** 

What is conspicuous in the history of this ill-starred ven- 
ture is the fact that in spite of the decided improvement in 
the format and quality of the magazine, in spite of the 
zealous efforts to bring about the birth of an authentically 
national literature, the editors had to contend with diffi- 
culties and obstacles which they could not overcome. Though 
there was no open rift or expressed dissension, the plan of 
divided responsibility shared by editors residing in differ- 
ent cities could not, in the most favorable circumstances, 
hope to succeed. There was, to start with, the serious ques- 
tion of communication and transportation. Even the in- 
genious scheme adopted by Mr. Gray, the proprietor, of 
having a “ wallet,” containing the manuscripts and mail, 
regularly transmitted from Boston to New York, did not 
work out happily. Once the “ wallet ” with its valuable con- 
~~ 24 As editor of the New-York Evening Post, Bryant consistently main- 
tained that it was not the function of a literary periodical to engage in po- 
litical controversies. 


28 Boston Public Library: W. C. Bryant to Charles Folsom, New York, n. d. 
The letter was written some time before August, 1827. 
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tents was lost, and the editors were under the painful neces- 
sity of notifying the contributors involved in the loss. Aside 
from that, the time was not ripe; there was a dearth of wri- 
ters and an amazing lack of interest in periodical litera- 
ture. Despite his versatility and conscientious efforts, de- 
spite, too, the prestige of his name and the excellence of his 
contributions in poetry and prose, Bryant could not im- 
prove the financial prospects of the magazine. He clung to 
it as long as he could, but he was sufficiently prudent and 
foresighted to cast about for a safer and more lucrative 
source of income. In the summer of 1826 he eagerly accepted 
the offer of a position on the staff of the New-York Evening 
Post. The last issue of the United States Review and Literary 


Gazette appeared in October, 1827. It had lived just thirteen 
months. ; 
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AN ENGLISHMAN COMMENTS ON AMERICAN 
OPPORTUNITY 


LANGDON GILBERT RANKIN*® 


I SINCERELY wish you and yours a safe and pleasant Passage 
and —— meeting with your Family and Friends that 
re ; may you all be under the Care Protection and 
i of Him who ordereth all things, all Events according 
to His devine [sic] Will, who hath set us as well as the ragin; 
Waves dey bounds which we cannot without whose know!l- 
permission not a Sparrow falleth to ground; may you 
po tt a ne dard th yw pn while Here an ame 
providences be of use to prepare all of us for our last remove. As 
ye desired have called on your Friends here who join with me in 
wishing You and Yours every good. 


This letter, sent to Samuel Watkinson, Sr., of Lavenham, Eng- 
land, was delivered to him on an evening in April, 1795, at the 
Bull Inn, Bishopsgate, where he was awaiting, with his sons, the 
Minerva for passage to America. As they sat thinking of the mor- 
row’s start, they were roused by shouts from the street and made 
out words which warned them of some catastrophe. Samuel Wat- 
kinson, Jr., explains the alarm in a letter to a friend: 


I take the opportunity of Mr. Buche’s return to Lavenham to 
convey to you some account of an unfortunate [event?] which oc- 
cured [sic] yesterday. ; nets ; 

About 9 o'clock, the beautiful ship Minerva was discovered to 
be on fire in the hold; it proceeded from some bottles of Aqua 
Fortis or Spirits of Vitriol being broke; the fire engines were at 
her side in half an hour; but they were not permitted to play 
upon her for some time because it would spoil the goods; but the 
fire soon increased so much they were obliged to exert themselves 
to the utmost in endeavouring to extinguish it, but to no purpose. 

About 12 o'clock they scuttled her, being nearly low water and 


* William Watkinson, an ancestor of the editor, emigrated to the United 
States from England, in 1795. What is left of his journal and his letters, to- 
gether with those of his sons, is given in part, below. Comments about the 
country and the customs, manners, and clothing of the people are taken from 
letters written between 1795 and 1800. Watkinson made his trip up the Con- 
necticut River in August and September, 1805. Other parts of the manuscript 
which are printed are dated. 
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when the tide came in the water flowed into her at the scuttle 
holes which sunk her and of consequence put out the fire which 
was about two o'clock. 

We had sent our boxes casks and beds on board the evening 
before the Fire and they were among the first to be unloaded in 
the Morning — We are still at the Bull Inn and shall probably 
have to wait in Town some time longer. 

The Sailors have this day been very busy in weighing up the 
wreck in which they have been very successful; tomorrow they 
will fill up her scuttle holes and unload her when we shall be 
able to Px to of the damage she has sustained; all her masts were 
cut away before she sunk; we have been with her all this day, as 
we were yesterday and shall be tomorrow. 


The Minerva burned on April 23. Evidently she was disabled 
beyond repair, for we find the Watkinsons sailing from London 
on May 30 in the brig Mercury. Mr. Watkinson, Sr., writes: 


I have now the pleasure to inform you of the safe arrival of the 
Brig Mercury at Marble-head with all the passengers in _ 
health and spirits; after a pleasant passage of 37 days, viz. July 6. 
Scarcely any of us felt the seasickness enough to be worthy of 
mention. As our ge was so short we had fresh provisions all 
the way, and could in general enjoy our meals notwithstanding 
the motion of the vessel, which none of us were so thoroughly 
reconciled to as to wish to go to sea again. 

You are no doubt surprised at our landing at a place you never 
before heard of; it was neither our ep eee or desire; the 
Captain took us there, because he lived there and likewise the 
owners of the Vessel. 

A few hours after I wrote you from the Downs (where we made 
no stay) we were hailed (by a shot) by an English Privateer who 
wanted to hear news and were saluted again in the same manner 
on the 4th of June near Cherburg [sic]; they made many enquiries, 
the principal of which were respecting the French, viz. whether 
we had seen any of their Traders and if we were not bound to 
France and laden with provisions. 

June 5th we saw a fleet of Merchantmen (English) under con- 
voy, off point Start, close under shore. 

An East wind attended us the principal Doren of the way down 
the Channel which we left the night of the sixth with a fresh 
breeze and rough sea; wind N.W. The next day we had a pleasent 
[sic] breeze from the N.E. where it continued for 9 or 10 days 
driving us nearly 200 Miles a day. 

June 11th we passed the Azores where it was very squally as is 
most always the case to a great distance; we were about 500 miles 
to the Northward of them. From the Land’s end till we passed 
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the Azores our course was N. Lat. 48 when we stood away in Lat. 
46 for about 14 days and then Lat. 42 and 42: 30 till we had the 
infinite pleasure oe po gar genes A 
June 2oth we arrived at the N.E. corner of the grand 
slivab Tape teamed datas wn coeghe come tied ant at 
— Gahing trode it ull the 23d we saw only 2 or 3 
being too much to North 
The weather was fine and pleasent [sc ] till the 18th June when it 
became extremely cold and foggy for a week; when the weather 
was again agreable [sic] 
aa new sight now fered inal us of an innumerable number 

P um out in the water; the midst 
of whch the thy passed; the Captain ae cae with the 
Harpoon but d get only one on board. It was about six feet 
in length, very round made and about a foot thick. The inside 
of it was prom fet like that of a hog; the flesh eats like beef; 
but the colour of the flesh after laying upon the deck a day or 
two was very disagreeable and loathsome, being nearly as black 
as je hat from the quantity of Blood left in it. 

ecamel Brown’s Bank where there was a great num- 
ber a poms fishing schooners; which in general belong to farm- 
ers on the American shore who devote their leisure days to the 
profitable article of fishing. 

We were becalmed for several days after which it breezed from 
the South. July 5th in the morning we descried land (Cape Ann) 
S.S.E. of us about six leagues instead of which according to our 
aa rene it should have been N.N.W. or > 

Bede) me prs in shore (into I )a easant prospect 
itself of the country about Newbury, a ‘ cnuliinifis sea 
cane Town with a good River. 

The shore to the S.W. appeared very rocky as we proceeded 
and in a very rough place we were gratified with the sight of a 
considerable fourishing town (Cape Ann Town) supported by 
Agriculture Fishing and Commerce and having a River. 

The shores continued very rough; and soon presented them- 
selves to our view Beverly Salem and Marblehead, Towns of 
great Trade. 

Our Entree into the harbour was very agreable [sic], many boats 
having come out to meet and welcome us there. 


Mr. Watkinson spent some days at Marblehead, looking over 
the new country, for his future and the location of his livelihood 
were now to be determined. It is interesting to see south-eastern 
New England in 1790, through the eyes of an elderly man, a 
contemporary, eyes which usually had a humorous twinkle. His 
sons also make their comments: 
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The inhabitants treat us with much Civility Hospitality and 
Curiosity. The Houses are almost universally of wood not omit- 
ting the Steeple House. At present I have seen only 2 or 3 miles 
around Marblehead which is very rough and without trees; the 
soil is very good for pasturage. I have hardly had time to look 
around me but shall go directly to Boston. 

The face of the country about this place is not very agreeable 
being very rough and rocky, but as you travel to Boston it grows 
by degrees more pleasant. Lynn is a considerable farming and fish- 
ing town and is | 5 smwmser'g situated about halfway between them 
[Marblehead and Boston]. But what is very surprising is that the 
greater part of the inhabitants who possess property have gained 
it by making shoes for exportation which they continue to do to 
a large amount, to France and the West Indies. 

Charleston [sic] is a lively and delightful village and joined to 
Boston by a very long b ie. 

Boston is a considerable town (as you well know) for Trade. 
There are several good streets but in general they are narrow and 
crooked. On Beacon hill, which overlooks the Town and Coun- 
try and likewise the sea, there is an inscription to the following 
purpose: “ Americans, while from this Eminence, scenes of luxuri- 
ant fertility, of flourishing commerce and the abodes of social 
happiness meet your view, forget not those who, by their exer- 
tions have secured to you these blessings.” I think me that no one 
could stand on that hill and read these lines and not be affected 
by them; they are finely characteristic of what may be seen from 
thence. The Harbour and wharfs are perhaps unequaled in the 
world. 

I was somewhat surprised when I offered some of George 3ds 
halfpence in change that they were refused (excepting as two for 
one) when at the same time those of George 1st and 2d mg: 
without scruple; but when I recollected that the town where I 
was (Charleston [sic)) had been burnt by the English and lifting 
up my eyes, Bunker Hill — itself, my surprise vanished in- 
stantaneously, and I could no longer value them as I had done 
before. 

I am just now returned from visiting Norwich Providence 
Newport and New London, a journey of 260 miles —all agre- 
able — laces and good Ports — Providence in perticular [sic] is 
beautifully situated and contains many elegant Houses one of 
which (John Browns) is said to have cost 40,000 Dollars. The 
Presbyterian meeting is the handsomest Building of the kind in 
the United States. It is ornamented with two Steeples and a fine 
Flight of Steps so that the Front somewhat resembles at a distance 
that of the West End of St. Paul’s if I may be able to compare one 
with the other. 

I heard there a Dr. Hitchcock who appeared to be a very able 
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minister. son cence, op ganene, biel Sn. cat of, Onn, oat, 
that the Day of a Man’s Death was better than that of his birth. 

The Baptists have also a very handsome Meeting 80 Feet 
Square. I went there also but found it thinly attended. A stranger 

much like Mr. Hoddy — 

That part of the state of Rhode Island lying upon the Con- 
tinent is very mountainous and in general the most rocky and 
barren that I have seen in America — Rhode Island itself is very 
fertile but bear [sic] of wood. 


The Watkinsons were not satisfied with eastern New England, 
and set out for Connecticut. At Middletown Mr. Watkinson 
found to his surprise that 


The voyage gave me so Old an Appearance that they seated me 
the first Sabbath between an old Ebionel near go and a general 
of 70 Close by the Pulpitt whether in compliment to my wisdom 
in emigrating or that they supposed I had really lost some of my 
Senses through Age I will not determine. But being neither Deaf 
nor Blind I removed one seat Back and seated myself with two 
others each about 80 one of whom soon after paid me visit and 
was surprised to hear I was the youngest. 


Arrived at Hartford, William Watkinson writes: 


I have connected m in Business in this City with my 
Brother David under the firm of D. & W. Watkinson, and am 
uite well pleased with my situation, finding a much greater field 
or commerce than I had any idea of. Our principal business at 
present consists in trading to the West Indies, and in supplying 
the storekeepers in different parts of the state and up the Con- 
necticutt [sic] River with West Indies Goods and Groceries in 
general, and our run of Business has been such as to call one or 
other of us continually to New York or Boston to purchase goods 
for the supply of the Store here. But our Intention is to increase 
our Navigation and to direct it more to the European Trade, one 
branch of which will be the shipping of Flaxseed (which is one 
of our staple Commodities) to Ireland, and we are about erecting 
Works for the purpose of cleaning the seed. 


Gradually the whole family settled down in Hartford. 


We had no Winter here till January. It then began to Snow and 
after a few days of it everyone was out in their Sleighs, perticu- 
larly [sic] the Ladys, often half a Dozen in one — 

The Weather is now delightful and the Trees and Bushes be- 

inning to leaf. Salmon and other Fish will soon be plentiful. A 
t some weeks since caught in a little River near this place in 
a few Hours twelve Hundred Dozen of Pearch [sic]. 
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Our great River is now beginning to rise from the melting of 
the Snow on the Borders of Canada, which it will continue to do 
for some Weeks untill it has risen 14 Feet and u to 20 Feet 
SS like the Nile is carrying fertility wherever its 

aters expands. 


That spring the family made a trip up the Connecticut, to en- 
quire about land in Maine, with a view to settling there. All the 
places mentioned in the following account may be found in Coos 
County on any map of New Hampshire. 


I shall begin my narrative at Northumberland 240 miles u 
Connecticutt River where coming to the upper Ammonoos 
River we found the Bridge gone and no provision made to take 
over Carriages so that we were obliged to turn back about a mile 
to a low Log Hut Tavern and put up Horse and Chaise. Enquir- 
ing if a Couple of Horses could be hired we were directed to 
Esquire Ames about two Miles off who sometimes let Horses. To 
him we went telling him we wanted to go 30 Miles East through 
a and Dummer to Errol on the Androscoggin River. He ad- 
vised us not to attempt as the way was next to impassible [sic] and 
no inhabitants except one family or two in Percy; that we might 
go if we were determined on it by Colebrook 30 Miles about but 
that he thought we should repent of it. 

We were not to be deterred from attempting it, so hired his 
Horses and proceeded go Miles to Esquire Loomas’ Tavern in 
Colebrook. It was built with Logs without any Plaister and very 
airy. He was a man of general Information, a member of the 
Legislature and a Judge; and took good care of our Horses. He 
owns a fine farm and two good barnes — but as is generally the 
case no Man Servant to help. We inquired the way to Errol. He 
said he had not been there but Travelers that way with 
Horses to Kennebeck which was about go Miles from Colebrook, 
that there was but one path through the Wilderness, that it was 
difficult to pass in Wet Weather because of the Swamps and un- 
pleasant from the Drip of Trees and as the Season was far ad- 
vanced bad Weather might be expected. He advised us to make 
haste back again. That midway we should go through a Notch 
in the Mountains the Precipices of which were estimated to be 
1300 Feet high. That we should find only two Log Huts in Errol 
and poor fare. 

Furnished with some Bread and Cheese and a little Brandy we 
set out about nine o'clock a thick Fog hanging over the Woods 
till then. Feeling a little anxious we hurried on about g miles 
when we found it extremely difficult to get along and at length 
came to a Torrent in a deep Glen which after dismounting and 
traversing its banks up and down-we pronounced impassible [sic] 
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and were firmly persuaded we had missed our way. I had observed 
shout 6 mille Gach that we had mode a Considvchle Angle and 
= best to retrace a to that place and if we could 
not another track to go back to Colebrook. When we came 
to the place we were some time traversing about before we could 
satisfy ourselves in being right in proceeding — at length we came 
to a passage over the Torrent. It was now Noon. We dismounted, 
seated ourselves by the Brook, opened our Wallet, and having 
dined, remounted and quickly saw Mountains close by and in 
about two miles came to the Notch. The ge 1 mile through 
was magnificantly [sic] Terrifick and fully equaled our expec- 
tauions. 

We were now certain of coming half the way right and traveled 
on with Spirit for about three Hours when we came to some 
Conny. passing through woods on fire and almost choked with 
smoke, but saw no human Creature. At length nearly Sun Sett 
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we came to a Mr. Thorley’s and requested Entertainment, which 
being complied with apologizing for their Incapacity to accomo- 
date us as they could wish. On our part having Hobson's choice 
and quite fatigued we put up, ing no Enquirys what we 
should eat or what we should drink for some time. When I asked 
if they had any Brandy or Rum — No — If they had any Cyder — 
No — If they had any Tea or Coffee — No— If there were any 
Liquors in the Neighborhood — No— Not within 20 miles cer- 
tainly — If they had any fresh Meat —-No—I pushed enquirys 
no further determined to take our Chance with the Family. 

In the mean time I could not but admire our Inn. It was a Log 
Cabbin about 25 or go Feet Square covered with Birch Bark — 
an Opening on each Side for Light and Smoke about 2 Feet long 
and 6 inches wide. That in the Front had glass, the others none. 
In the Center a fire was made upon the ground, some Boards 
reaching to the Roof on the side next the Door and the opposite 
one, which served in some Degree to guide the Smoke through 
the Hole in the Roof. Nevertheless we were almost stifled with 
it — the whole inside of the Room as black as Lingley’s Shop. 

The Family consisted of the Man his Wife 5 Children 2 
Brothers and his Grandfather a very ancient man and us Two — 
so that we es occupied the two opposite sides of the Fire 
and we had no e. I am afraid I cannot describe it so as to 
make you see it. 

By and by our Landlady hung an Iron Pan or Boiler over the 
Fire from a wooden Gate and kneeding [sic] some Rye Meal baked 
us some Cakes upon which with some Milk in a Pewter Wash hand 
Basin we made our Supper placed upon a Board upon Tressels 
(I mention these triflying circumstances only to show how ill ac- 
comodated a first Settler often is. These came at least 150 miles 
and probably brought everything with one Yoke of Oxen and a 
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Horse) . There were 4 Beds in this Room. One we had. In the 
next lay 3 or 4 Children and as many Cats. On the other side the 
Fireplace lay the rest of the Family miserably enough. 

uch of our Landlord’s time last Summer had been employed 
in getting himself a good Barn and intended next year to get a 
framed House, but in raising his Barn he had fallen and broke 
two of his Ribs from which he was not yet recovered. 

In the course of the Evening we informed our Landlord what 
our Object was in coming, viz to see or inquire about a Townshi 
of Land in the province of Maine lying about 25 Miles No 
upon the River Magalloway. He said he had not been on it, but 
that he was one of those who ran the Boundary Line of the Town- 
ship South of it and that he had hunted the Moose Deer in that 
neighborhood last winter and killed two, one of which weighed 
800 and showed us the Horns; and that he had killed a Bear a 
few Yards from his House about a Month ago that was spoiling 
his corn. 

He informed us that there lived an Indian on Lake Umbagog 
with his Family about 7 Miles distant who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the Country of the Magalloway and assured us if 
we would put ourselves under his protection that we might de- 
seme upon his providing us with a good Bed at Night of Pine 

ranches, a Fire and Shelter if necessary, but as we had nothing 
we could carry with us sufficient for such an Undertaking, and as 
we must lye out in the Woods several nights certain, and could 
not live like the Indian on Musk Rats or content ourselves with 
drawing our Girdle a little closer if provisions fell short, we could 
not think of it. 

But we wished to see him and our Landlord offering to take us 
to his Wigwam in a Bark Canoe, we accepted of it, and in the 
Morning as soon as the Fog dispersed we set off for his Father's 
Log House by the Falls of the Androscoggin where was a Saw 
and Grist Mill. 

His Father was absent on a Journey. It was found necessary to 
Gum the Canoe, which being done, two boys took it up, it weigh- 
ing but 50 lbs, and carried it about a mile by reason of some 
Rapids. It was put into the River and a Quantity of Pine Branches 
strewed on. the bottom for us to sit upon as well as to prevent our 
Boots from pressing so unequally on the Bark of the Boat as pos- 
sibly to o the Seams. In this frail Vehicle my Son and I em- 
barked with our Landlord and his Boy to paddle. The Andros- 
coggin from thence to the Lake is Wide and deep. In about 4 
Miles we passed the Mouth of Magalloway River and about 2 
Miles more brought us to the Lake across to the South Side of 
which we paddled about % Mile. 

We had scarcely entered the Lake before the Indian Dog gave 
notice of our approach. The Squaw and her Son received us at 
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= Landing and informed us her Husband was hunting up the 
loway. 

e Indian had two Wigwams and two Wives and was hunt- 
ing with one of his Daughters. His Son and his other Wife were 
employed in making a Canoe of Birch Bark with ribs of Cedar for 
which they were to have 8 Dollars. It was about g feet long. 

We staid about an Hour to rest ourselves, reimbarked and com- 
ing to the Magalloway we went up as far as our time would allow 
to take a view and returned. Was informed it continued much the 
seme (Wide and Deep) for 12 Miles where it received Diamond 
River from the West coming out of the Lands granted Dartmouth 
College, that then there are Falls or Rapids for 114 Miles and 
shendenisansteeiiieter up ilies, dat fo tneugh and beyend Ge 
lands we were enquiring for. 

By the time we got back to our Landlord's Father’s I was much 
fati being unused to such a seat and agitated at every move 
of the Canoe they being so easily upset. Found these good people 
were preparing to Feast us. The Oven was heating, Pies were 
making and Tea p ing; We acquiesced but sorry as night was 
fast approaching and we had some Miles to go to our Landlord’s, 
where we arrived safe and laid down in our Clothes as we had 
done the Night before. 

In the Morning we set out on our return to Colebrook where 
we arrived in the Evening and the next day pursued our Journey 
homeward, not a little mortified after sordiien upwards of 300 
Miles, at Missing the Object of pursuit when within 20 Miles of 
it; but we had expectation of finding Letters on or near it, with- 
out which it was necessary to have Guides and Armes, Provisions 
and Blankets. But although we missed seeing the Indian we col- 
lected considerable information from sundry Persons we met with 
afterwards who had hunted in that Country. 

I must break off this uninteresting Story having tryed your pa- 
tience Sufficiently. 


The Watkinson family finally settled in Hartford. Some of 
their various impressions of the life and times about them are 
given below. 


The Sacrifice I made in coming here I do not repent of — The 
Religious and Civil Opinions and Manners of the People please 
me much — The Behavior of the People has been to us very civil 
and hospitable. 

Iam comfortable here — This Climate and Government is good 
enough for me— Royalists and Aristocrats may look like the 
Devil over Lincoln and the rank Democrats and Anarchists, as 
the troubled Ocean may cast up the mire and dirt of Faction — 
But I trust our Mountain stands too strong for all of them.* 


1 This reflects the partisan strife between Federalists and Jeffersonians. 
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Although I think people may be very Comfortable here after 
having settled themselves in some business they are Competent 
to un ke and carry on — Yet I invite none to come over that 
are in a Good Way of providing for their Familys and can wor- 
ship Mammon, the Church, and Constitution, and with Athenian 
Ignorance the (unknown) Goddess of Liberty. Many are con- 
tinually coming over and one half of them expecting to get into 
Business and to be making Money immediately find themselves 
disappointed and have not patience to wait and live frugally. 
Industry and Caution also is as necessary here as elsewhere. 

Such persons as will prudently set down the Cost of leaving 
Relations and acquaintance, Trade and Country on the one side 
—may Creditt the other with as respectable acquaintance as 
profitable Trade, speaking of it in general, and a Country aa 
sing a finer Climate and Liberty Civil and Religious unknown 
with you. Such will hardly be disappointed in the exchange. But 
people here will not bear to be treated aristocratically. Trade 
must be courted by a Stranger and Liberty not called Ideal be- 
cause you must wait on yourself. ; 

Yet there are but few English Ladies who are satisfied with the 
Country it being difficult to find white Servants that are good and 
the Blacks are much worse. But gentlemen do much better than 
the ladies, having fewer wants or such as are more easily supplied. 

It is no easy matter for a stranger to get introduced into the 
most respectable familys in any part of the world or if he is intro- 
duced to them perhaps it is not convenient to him to continue to 
keep their company from pecuniary circumstances and he then 
associates with a few of his own country people, with them he is 
soon intimate and his knowledge (generally speaking) of the 
country or its inhabitants extends no farther than this. 

Some Emigrant Englishmen have looked for more honesty here 
than at their own Country but upon tryal they find that the re- 
verse is the case. The Laws here are more lax and the people are 
not backward to take advantage of it. 


The people in general go remarkably well drest and you would 
be very much surprised to see the quantity of Broad Cloths and 
Kersimers Muslins Silks and Satins that are worn by them. On a 
Sunday (in the summer season) you will scarcely meet a person 
in the streets (unless lately from England) wearing cotton stock- 
ings. Almost every One whether White or Black will have Silk 
ones. The Hair is generally worn long and tied behind, which is 
common among the lower classes of — indeed short hair is 
very remarkable. The poor are decently drest and do not go about 
begging as is common in some countries. I have not yet seen a 


r. 
There is little difference in the manners, the natives partaking 
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in some of the Customs and Manners of the West Indians 
while the Emigrants, particularly the Scotch and Dutch are an 
industrious plain dressing people. The natives live easily and 
work but little and are not at all addicted to drinking; the Emi- 
grants may be divided into two classes; one of them live hard as 
if they were at home (in the old country) and had a load of taxes 
to pay, and if they are fortunate in a few years get themselves in- 
dependent fortunes; while the others get lazy in this hot climate, 
ing their money as fast as it comes and frequently that of 
others. I have observed that the natives spend in extravagant 
dress what the English Scotch and Irish spend in drinking. There 
are however a few foreign Merchants who preserve here a happy 
mediocrity, who to the industrious habits of the old Country a 
a portion of this Country's love of ease. 

Cc is the common drink here of which we are become very 
fond. Find it agrees with us quite as well so we are very careless 
about London Porter, but cannot say how it would be if we 
could get some good Burton Ale. 

There are many that come here with families and finding the 
expenses of the City very great, they immediately begin to do 
business without any previous knowledge of the inhabitants or 
their customs or laws, and in such cases nine out of ten of those 
who bring ow pom with them rue the day they set foot here. 

When I look around me to find in which part of the inhabitants 
of this country there is the greatest want of common honesty or 
uprightness of conduct I dont know which to charge it upon and 
think that upon the whole the natives have as much of these quali- 
ties as the Emigrants. 


Bread and Flour are dearer than in England and Meat is 
cheaper. Fish at 1d per Ib. House rent at this place is cheap 
(Hartford) and dear in Boston and the adjoining villages; gen- 
teel boarding here at 214 dollars per week and 4 dollars in Boston 
and its neighborhood. The expense of riding Horseback, in a 
Chaise or in a stage is much the same or less than with you. It 
cost eleven dollars for the chaises from Boston to Marble Head 
and back. Mr. Pledger, Taylor, Johnson and self agreed with two 
farmers for to carry their luggage to Newtown in two wagons and 
four cattle each for twenty four dollars, or at twelve dollars per 
ton, which ever they liked best, but altered our plans and agreed 
to send the luggage to Boston by water. Mr. Hart and family with 
Mr. and Mrs. Tiffin hired a stage from Marblehead to Hartford 
for fifty dollars, and certain others hired one from Salem for 
fifty five dollars. 

Labour is extravagantly dear; sailors will earn from 25 to 30 
dollars per month when at sea, and Labourers in the field at this 
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season from 114 to 2 dollars day. The price of wheat is 2 
dollars per bushel, Flour 914 dolls. Pr. Barrel of 196 Ib., which is 
a reduction of 1/3— Pine Apples which were in plenty at the 
beginning of June were sold at 6d to 1s sterling each. London 
Porter 3 dolls per dozen, New York Ale from 6 to 8 dollars Pr. 
Barrel such as you give 1 pr Gallon for. Boarding and Lodging for 
single Gentlemen from 4 to 12 dolls pr week. 

There are scarcely any strong shoes worn here excepting by the 
Carmen or the Farmers; those generally worn here cost from 2 to 
2% dollars and will last from 10 to 12 weeks; half-Boots 5, dollars 
to 6 dollars Pr. Pair, long Boots from 8 to 10 dolls. 


My sons have given up farming. The high price and scarcity of 
laborers occasioned by the war is very discouraging and they think 
it would not answer much at this time to any other than a work- 
ing farmer. Such men do very well. They begin with little besides 
Creditt, bring up their family to do the work of the Farm and to 
Spin and Weave (few without looms in their houses in which they 
make Cloth and Linnen plain and figured and Linsey Woolseys) . 
They give their Children a good plain Education and Cloath 
them well. But seldom any Money to spare till the Farm and 
Stock is Divided at last. Their gains _— so small a Business 
being generally spent in improving the d and Buildings and 
increasing the Stock. 

As to farming it is far enough from my Ideas at Present; when 
a man retires from business he may find it very agreable [sic] to 
have a few acres of land under his care, to keep two or three 
horses or cows for his family; but nothing more than that; the 
Summer Sun and Winter’s cold are too great for Englishmen to 
enjoy themselves while attending to Agriculture. 


The war has given rise to various Manufactorys being set up 
all over the Country and some have so well established as to 
promise a well grounded Expectation of doing very well. A 
woolen Manufactory for Superfine Broad Cloths worked by a 
Steam Engine and another by Water and several machines for 
Carding and Spinning Cotton by Water; and a great deal is wove 
into Stripes Ginghams and Shirtings etc. Four separate Establish- 
ments for Muskets Rifles and Pistols and Swords, all by Water. 
These are all in this town. 

There is a factory established within eighteen months by Dr. 
Manning. The goods they make are Flannels, Bays, Blankets, 
Broadcloths, Elastics, etc. ‘The price they give for Wooll is from 
12 to 18 [shillings] and employ two or three men and as many 
boys. The building was at first 50 feet long and is now enlarging 
to 100 feet. They are contriving to make the Carding machine go 
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by Wind. Women earn 1/ per day at spinning and men about 5/ 
per day. It is su this factory will not do any good to the 
owner. The do not any of them go by water. 

You are probably doing better for mah * than you could here 
as nothing could be done that I can perceive at present in Comb- 
ing and weaving here — But other ways might be found of living 
if necessity should oblige you to leave the country. 

Mr. Pledger and John and 7 or 8 others of the Principal men in 
this Town and Hartford are about establishing a Brewery here 
and they flatter themselves with good prospect of success as there 
is none nearer than York. 


These people have a mercantile and Speculative Genius and in 
general understand how to make a bargain or to fly from it, as 
well as any people in the world. I think they are quite equal to 
Yorkshiremen. Notwithstanding all this, the Principal Merchants 
who are in a regular Business affix a certain price to their articles 
of Merchandise from which they do not vary; in a house which 
does business in this manner —— is at present acting in the capacit 
of a clerk. It is one of the first Houses in this City in the Hard. 
ware line; —— very largely from England Holland and 
Germany, under the firm of Rogers & Woolsey. 

There is one unpleasant circumstance attends trade here (the 
country trade I refer perticularly [sic] to) and that is, the Mer- 
chants want their goods on a t of 6 Months and pay in 12 
Months and a great many never pay at all, and that takes the Gold 
off the Gingerbread, notwithstanding it is generally laid on pretty 
thick to those who want credit. It requires a mans constant in- 
quiries into the state and circumstances of those he credits; for the 

ple in the country as well as in the city are continually chang 
ing their connections in business and trying new places. There are 
but few merchants whose firm continues the same more than two 
years and very often not so long as that; one reason is they find 
it necessary in order to collect their debts, but a more _— 
one is their unsettled and s lative turn of mind; and this you 
will not much wonder at when you are informed that the greater 
part of the Merchants begin to trade before they are arrived at 
years of discretion. The young men are ready to undertake busi- 
ness at 18 or 19 years of age. It is a warm climate and the inhabi- 
tants, as well as the fruits of the earth, ripen quick. 


The Emigrations from Europe were so great that the price of 
wild lands [1792] rose to a value unprecedented and unthought 
of. By this many persons made immense fortunes in a very short 
time and were wise enough to leave off and realize their Property; 
and many more who during this time had been only looking on, 
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wondered at their own inactivity and determined to make For- 
tunes likewise, But Alas! They were too late. They got possession 
of large Tracts of land and are now fulfilling their contracts at 
the expense of their original means of subsistence and of their 

of mind. Some are in a still worse condition, having paid 
or lands which looked well on the Maps and Charts but were 
nowhere to be found, or if they were they had been sold to others 
who had taken possession of them. 

The success which attended their sales of land in Europe and 
the great demand for the produce of this country introduced great 
luxury and expensive modes of living which still continue and 
notwithstanding the great proceeds there must have been from 
the sale of Wild Lands and the enormous profits they at one 
time had on shipments of Flour etc. to France, they are much 
deeper in debt than before the commencement of the War, and 
until the Speculators are broken up and Trade revolves into its 
former Channel it will be a dangerous place to do much business 
in excepting to the long established houses. 


With respect to Politicks, I dont trouble myself about them. 
It is a subject whichis very much handled and the Democrats 
proceed to much greater lengths than with you. 

Trade here is very dull, owing to the depredations of the 
French on American Vessels, the unfortunate speculations which 
have been made in wild lands etc., the fall in the prices of Wheat 
and Flour Beef Pork Rice etc. etc. 


I should suppose that the orders for English goods from this 
Country will be less this year [1797] by one half than for several 
years past; the Cities and the country are full of Goods and the 
sales now made are very small. The number of Merchants de- 
crease and will continue to do so; but those who may be able to 
keep up their credit through these dull times and who are pru- 
dent will, I have no doubt, have made great fortunes in a few 
years when trade revives. 

When Peace takes place in Europe I shall look for a better 
Trade here as English goods will then not be in such a super- 
abundance and the Vendues not so much supplied as they have 
been from the necessities of the Falling Merchants. Till then I 
shall avoid doing much business on my own account and will 
only be a looker on. 


The people of this country are very much exasperated against 
the French 1798) and are now about making reprisals, since 
nothing can be done by Treaty. I once thought favorably of the 
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French but (as we must judge of People and Nations by their 
actions) i hewo-aie bentes atte Stent ter dinen and ene 2 
called to take up arms to defend this government against their 
vile encroachments I would do it. The Americans have hitherto 
borne the insults of the French with patience but it is no longer 
the case. They are everywhere forming themselves into military 
companies and even the old men who by their years are excluded 
from the necessity of serving in the Militia are likewise forming 
themselves into volunteer companies. The Congress are actin 
with ay spirit at this time; they have been purchasing found- 
eries for Cannon etc. and giving great encouragement to the 
manufacture of arms; they have built and bought many Vessels 
of war and are constructing floating batteries and putting their 
Sea Ports in a state of defense. Indeed this coast is so much in- 
fested with French Privateers that it is not safe to go from New 
York to Philadelphia by water without a convoy. About a week 
since the ship Ardiana from Liverpool was conveyed from here 
to Philadelphia by the Ganges, American Sloop of War. 


The Election of a President [1801] is at last settled — and in- 
stead of an Adams we now have a Jefferson, who notwithstanding 
he has risen to that highest station upon the shoulders of a 
Frenchified Democracy I believe knows the true interests of his 
country and will act agreably [sic] thereto. 

And so Pit and Dundass; Windlass and Grenville have resigned 
at last. A bad Sign of the House when the Rats run away — and 
what will become of Goodman Wilberforce, the Courtier of 
Heaven and St. James? 


The Fear of an Invasion [1804] seems to have taken a serious 
hold of many: Pray has it made a soldier of you? 

Surely as you say we have great reason to be thankful as we are 
so far away, and taking into view the sagem of Buonaparte 
and seeing the Morasses of Holland were — led to serve him 
and the Frozen Alps to let him pass — I think the Atlantic not too 
wide a space betwixt us. 


The Commerce of this Country like that of England is very 
much deranged [1811], as might be supposed when not only for- 
eign nations but our own Government is at war with it, and the 
non-renewal of the Charter of the National Bank has had an ef- 
fect to increase the general embarrasment [sic], which has been 
very general through our commercial towns, but in none so much 
as in New York whose commerce being more extended has felt the 
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pressure most, and the failures have consequently been very 
numerous. 


We were going on very well here, Until our misguided Ruler 
put down the United States Bank which they pretended to do on 
grounds of Unconstitutionality, But really to injure the British 
whom they supposed the principal Stockholders and went so far 
as to demand the Names of the holders which were refused them 

1815 
What followed you are acquainted with. Next came Embargo, 
Non-Importation and Embargo Laws backed with Fines and Con- 
fiscations never before heard of in any Country France excepted; 
which blasted all Exertion and Enterprise like the Wind of the 
Desert. 

Vessels laid up, the Wharves deserted and even our Streets un- 
trodden unless by some Land Ships passing to and fro to the 
Eastward with Cotton and Flour from Georgia and Virginia. 

To Crown all a War must be made with Britain by which 
means it was not doubted Buonaparte would be enabled to over- 
set the little Island so that it would be no more seen and nothing 
would stand in the way of their Prosperity. But they and Buona- 
parte might divide the World, presuming he would be content 
with the Eastern part. 

But the Almighty looked down on the Babel Scheems [sic] and 
confused them. Numberless were the Bankruptcys of Individuals, 
of Chartered Companies and finally of the Government itself, ac- 
a with a total want of Public Confidence. 

most everyone especially those engaged in Foreign Com- 
merce have felt the effects of their Ruinous Proceedings. 

But it has given rise to various Manufactorys being set up all 
over the Country and some have been so well established as to 
promise a well grounded expectation of doing very well. 

No sooner was the News of Peace announced than Business 
began to start and the Ship Owners began preparing their Ves- 
sels for sea and to be in readiness against the time when the River 
breaks up. 

Peace was celebrated here yesterday with great parade of the 
Military, the Magistracy and Citizens with Public Dinners and 
firing of Cannon and a general Illumination. Printed orders for 
the Day was previously delivered at every House. 
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POSSIBLE SOURCES OF TECHNOLOGIA AT 
EARLY HARVARD 


PORTER G. PERRIN 


ROFESSOR Rand's article, “Liberal Education in Seven- 

teenth-Century Harvard,” in the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
for September, 1933, is promising evidence of progress in the close 
study of the actual curriculum of early Harvard. It vividly sug- 
gests that the results of this scholarly investigation of the ideas to 
which many colonial leaders were exposed in their youth will 
be an interesting and important contribution to the intellectual 
history of the United States. The article also illustrates some of 
the very real difficulties of the study, perhaps most clearly in the 
section discussing the theses technologice of the early com- 
mencement programs, which apparently stand for a whole aca- 
demic “ subject” which has disappeared from our colleges. In 
this note I should like to present some tentative answers to the 
questions with which Professor Rand concluded: 
From what source did President Dunster take the term tech- 
nology in the sense that these ancient programs reveal? Or did he 
himself invent it? What modern dictionary has taken account of 
that meaning? How long did it last? * 

Considering these questions in reverse order, we can say that the 
theses technologice were on the programs of Harvard and Yale 
through almost the whole of the eighteenth century — till 1791 at 
Harvard, if my rather general notes of the Harvard theses are cor- 
rect; and till 1795 at Yale. Thus they survived a good deal of 
academic change and weathered several periods of criticism; so 
we may conclude that it was actual usefulness or an ideal of edu- 
cation, rather than simple academic inertia, which kept the topics 
of technologia under discussion. 

I should like to hazard a comment upon the absence from our 
dictionaries of technology in the sense of “a discussion of the 
aims, methods, content, and inter-relationship of the arts,” chiefly 
to protest against using the English word in that sense. Although 
the first (1612) quote under technology in the Oxford English 
Dictionary apparently has this general meaning, actually the 
~~ New ENGLAND QuarTERLy, vi (September, 1933) , 550- 
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word seems not to have gained vogue in English until it had be- 
come specialized to include only the mechanic arts, that is, one 
branch, the artes illiberales, of the discipline represented by the 
Harvard theses. This meaning is, then, rightly omitted from Eng- 
lish dictionaries, because it is a definition of what is more properly 
a Latin word, used chiefly in the Latin speech of the older aca- 
demic world. The Greek form is found in the sixteenth century, 
although the word had been early transliterated to Latin. For this 
reason it seems better to me, even at the cost of a few pedantic 
italics, to keep technologia for the name of the college subject and 
so avoid the connotation, neither exact nor whimsical, of the 
current English word.* 

The question of possible sources of the subject-matter of this 
technologia is difficult but challenging. Obviously Henry Dunster 
did not invent the word or the thing. Although I do not have 
sufficient acquaintance with the corpus of Calvinistic learning to 
pronounce definitely upon the exact sources, I have noted suffi- 
cient resemblances between the theses quoted by Professor Rand 
and two seventeenth-century works to regard these as likely chan- 
nels through which at least a portion of the doctrine of technologia 
came to Harvard and to suggest a direction of further research. 

The ideal of ebrpatia, which seems central to these Harvard 
theses, as well as to those of Yale,* is the theme of one of the lesser 
works of the great Puritan theologian, William Ames (1576- 
1633) , one-time teacher at the University of Cambridge, author 
of Medulla Theologica (The Marrow of Sacred Divinity) and 
De Conscientia et ejus Iure, vel Casibus (known as The Cases of 
Conscience), both popular works in the early New England 
colonies. Technometria, Omnium et singularum artium fines 

2 As in Ramus, Scholae in Liberales Artes (Basle, 1569) , col. 1106. 

8 It seems equally unfortunate to render pneumatica, as Professor Rand 
does, by pneumatics, thereby confounding the nature of God, of the soul, of 
angels, and of devils with the screech of air-brakes. It would be better to 
keep the Latin form or to use pneumatology, the English name for the study 
in the eighteenth century, recognized to-day in that sense by Webster's 
Dictionary. 

4 The third thesis technologica of Yale’s earliest surviving program (1718) , 
is Eupraxia est communis omnium artium Finis. Samuel Johnson's Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy, written as he was graduating from Yale in 1714, not 
only refers to eupraxia in its first dictum but also represents Ames’s title in 
the heading of the section, Technologia ceu Technometria: Career and 
Writings, Herbert and Carol Schneider, Editors (New York, 1929) , 1, 62. 
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adequate circumscribens* (Technometria, rightly setting the 
bounds of each and every art), is apparently the text of a dis- 
putation that had taken place prior to 1631.° The material is 
first presented directly and then run over again (pages 33 to 62) 
in question and answer. 

Ames begins immediately Ars est Idea ebrpatias regulis catho- 
licis methodicé delineata: “ Art is the Idea of well-doing method- 
ically set forth in universal rules.” This “ well-doing” does not 
seem to have a mystical or particularly ideal connotation for 
Ames, for later he translates it simply as “ right action” * and in 
discussing whether all arts really conduce to right action, stops 
for formal definition: 


What then is the definition of ebrpatia? 

It is carrying on according to effective rules for action. For we 
are said to do well, when we act in a certain situation fitly accord- 
ing to appropriate rules, in no place in the least departing from 
them.* 


The fifth thesis of 1719, Idea est Regula in mente Artificis, per 
quam Operatur, is suggestive of Ames’s Idea est formula seu ex- 
emplaris scientia in mente Artificis, ante actionem ad actionem 
efformata (35) . The doctrine of several other theses is implicit in 
the text of Technometria, but it would require a too great spread 
of Latin quotation to give full evidence for their correspondence. 
The ideal of truth (as in thesis 3 of August 9, 1653) is present, 
usually in a series of superlatives, as in Sunt regula catholica, id 
est, verissima, justissima, sapientissime (34), and on page 42, 


5 The title is taken from the head of the first page because the copy used 
wants a title-page. It is bound with, and is identical in typography with, 
three other tracts by Ames having the imprint of Roger Daniels, Cambridge, 
1646. This copy, in the Yale University Library, has Harvard association. 
One of the several note pages bound in is headed “ Mr. Greenwood’s method 
of knowing what distance the thunder is of [sic] by the Sound,” and on various 
leaves are the names of four members of the class of 1752 at Harvard, Azariah 
Faxon, Aaron Putnam, Abel Willard, David Barnes, and near the latter’s name 
the date 1750. There are a few marginal notes in an older handwriting and 
several pages of academic theses in longhand. 

6 Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 1, 26, notes three editions: Frankfurt, 
1631; Amsterdam, 1632; London, 1633. The Cambridge, 1646, edition is not 
listed in Watt or in the revised British Museum Catalogue. 

7 Quodnam est ideae objectum et Finis? Est ebrpatia, id, est, bona 
actio, 36. 

8 Quid vero est ebrpatia in definitione? Est regularis agentis in agendo 
motus. Tunc enim bene agere dicimur, cum propriis proposite rei regulis 
convenienter, non uspiam ab eis vel minimum aberrando, agimus, 37. 
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in answer to the question Quomodo igitur Verissima erunt 
regula? The theme of the 1666 quaestio (“ Whether all disciplines 
tend to ebrpatia?”) could be disputed at some length on the 
material of pages 37, 52-53, and 55, in which Ames implies that 
in spite of varying worth and dignity, each contributes in its own 
way (Omnino ex natura sua) . 

Technometria contains many theses upon the characteristics of 
the various arts, both liberal and practical, their number, their 
proper grouping and relationships, their usefulness and dignity. 
It is chiefly distinguished from the next writer's treatment by the 
refrain of well-doing, that is, by a moral emphasis: Ames insists 
that the essence of “art” is to affect the mind and the will.® 
Probably through him the ideal of ebrpatia, suggested by Aris- 
totle ** and approved by Ramus," came to seventeenth-century 
Harvard. 

A more comprehensive treatment of technologia, and from cor- 
respondence with the theses in Professor Rand’s article, a possibly 
more pervasive influence at Harvard, was in the great Encyclo- 
pedia of Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638) .1* This survey of 
all knowledge, the “ most considerable of the earlier works of that 
class,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica,* “ long held in high 
estimation,” appeared in 1630, in 2404 folio pages, the work of the 
professor of philosophy at Herborn, in Nassau. I have made no 
point of noting colonists’ references to it, but as evidences of some 
currency there are statements by Cotton Mather and Samuel 
Johnson. Mather writes: 


If you would make a short Work of all the Sciences, and find out 
a North-West Passage to them, I cannot think of any One Author, 
that would answer every Intention so well as Alsted. I take him, 
to have been as learned a Man as ever was in the World; and there 
being so little Use made of his Concise Exhibitions, is to me, One 
of the Things that I Can’t but wonder at, and scarce know what 
to make of.** 


® At rectio et directio non tam finis artis est, quam pars essentia ejus 
generalis, 3. 

10 Nicomachean Ethics, Vi, ii, 5, and iv, 4. 

11 P. Rami proemium reformanda@ Parisiensis Academiz, in Schole in 
Liberales Artes, col. 1084. 

12 Johannis-Henrici Alstedii Encyclopedia Septem tomis distincta .. . 
(Herborn, 1630) . 

18 See the article, “ Alsted.” 

14 Directions for a Candidate of the Ministry (Boston, 1726), 33- 
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Samuel Johnson's strictures upon the limitations of his Yale 
tutor’s knowledge were written late in life: 


Mr. Fisk was a prompt man and apt to teach in what he knew, 
but it was nothing but the scholastic cobwebs of a few little Eng- 
lish and Dutch systems that would hardly now be taken up in the 
street, some of Ramus and Alstad’s [sic] was considered as the 
highest attainments.** 
I have found that more of the Harvard theses rhetorica of the 
early years correspond closely to the dicta of the Encyclopedia 
than to those of any other single source. 

The Harvard theses quoted by Professor Rand which show the 





closest correspondence to the dicta of Alsted are these: 


Theses ** 
August 9, 1553 
5- Artis unitas et distinctio 
oritur ab ejus diverso subjecto. 


7. In artium preceptis nulla 
est invicem axiomatica contra- 
dictio. 


1691 
All the arts are bound to one 
another by a sisterly bond. 


1719 
4- Ens est Artium Basis. 


7. Omnes Discipline aliquid 
Cognationis inter se habent. 


8. Scientia Practice sunt theo- 
reticis Nobiliores. 


Encyclopedia 


Discipline distinguuntur sub- 
jectis et finibus; et inde sumunt 
suam unitatem (63b) . 


Ex quo porrdé consequitur illud 
principia esse sibi invicem con- 
traria. Ided quicquid verum est 
in und facultate, non potest 
falsum esse in alterd (76a) . 


Vinculum sororium est, ane 
omnes discipline inter se har- 
monicé consentiunt (61d). 
(Discussed, 63 b, with reference 
to Cicero, Pro Archia.) 


Omnia disciplina debet tractare 
de ente aliquo (63d) . 


Omnes discipline continentur 
arctissimd quddam inter se cog- 
natione (63a). 


Discussed, 69b: In summéd: 
Philosophia practica est nobil- 
ior quam theoretica, quatenus 
habet rationem finis, et est 
causa summi boni proxima: 
theoretica est nobilior, qua- 
tenus est efficiens practice. 


15 Schneider, Career and Writings, 1, 6. 
16 Translations of these theses will be found in Professor Rand's article. 
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There are also many passages treating topics of the theses, some 
of them in quite similar phrasing: the theme of truth (75d and 
elsewhere) ; the “ actuality,” res necessaria of 1642, thesis 6; ** the 
dichotomy of archetype and ectype (1719, thesis 3), probably a 
common-place, mentioned by both Ames and Alsted; ** the re- 
quirements for philosophy of Scripture, reason, and observation 
(1719, thesis 11) .2° 

The theses quoted do not, of course, necessarily come from 
Alsted, for they may have been common-places in academic au- 
thorities of the time, then as always given to quoting one another. 
Alsted is sparing in references to sources in this part of the Ency- 
clopedia. The suggestion is that instead of “ something like an 
attempt . . . to create a science of education,” we find in this 
technologia rather the climax of a long evolution of philosophy 
and pedagogy. No doubt its roots lie in medieval preparation for 
the seven liberal arts. Ramus, who formulated much of the method 
and content of higher education in Reformation institutions, may 
have codified the doctrine; certainly many of the points are scat- 
tered through his Scholae in Liberales Artes.*° Whatever the ulti- 
mate origins or the immediate sources of these theses technologice, 
a study of the Precognita of Alsted will do much to reset the stage 
upon which Harvard College entered. 

For Professor Rand’s article, and others in the current reha- 
bilitation of the Puritans, suggest a rather too easy turning to 
classical sources for the ideas of seventeenth-century Americans. 
True, they read the classics, at least to some extent, but they did 
not count that among their chief pursuits or their greatest virtues. 
They were, in fact, reacting against the spirit of the Renaissance 
rather than continuing it. I believe that Professor Rand will agree 
that practically all the Harvard theses in grammar belong strictly 
to linguistic science rather than to the other traditional branch 
of the discipline, the interpretation of authors. We need to be 
cautioned against a too unskeptical account of the reading of our 
at Res necessaria sunt Deus, et quas Deus produxit, 68b. 

18 Technometria, 43; Alsted, 64a: quia sapientia Dei est archetypa, origi- 
nalis, essentialis, adeoque ipsa Dei essentia: hominis vero sapientia est ectypa 
. . . dependens, et accidentalis. 

19 Norma principiorum cognitionis est triplex; Scriptura sacra, Recta 
ratio, et Experientia, 76b. 

20 In the Yale copy of Ames’s Technometria (40) is a marginal note in a 
seventeenth-century hand “ vid P. R. Sch. Log. p. 34.” 
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early scholars. To suppose that Cotton Mather, with all his 
undoubted breadth of reading, knew at first hand all the authors 
he cites is to do him a grave injustice. Second-hand quoting was 
even more prevalent in the seventeenth century than in the twen- 
tieth, made possible by the mania of all writers for quoting, and 
by phrase-books and encyclopedias. After reading Alsted one 
could speak of Plato and Aristotle and other prime sources with 
considerable confidence. Certainly Mather’s Directions for a Can- 
didate of the Ministry, a hand-book for study, shows no enthusi- 
asm for classical literature and much for Calvinist and Lutheran 
writers. I should be willing to lay a small wager that the word 
Buspass, which Professor Rand takes to be evidence of “ wide 
reading” in the minor classical writers, will be found in some 
quite accessible Reformation scholar. 

This is not one more repetition of the charge that early Har- 
vard was a bigoted theological seminary but a stand for the 
actuality and dignity of Calvinistic culture. It may not be, in the 
eyes of eternity, a great culture, but it was real, pervasive, deep 
rather than broad, peculiarly consistent, like Calvinistic theology, 
systematic and logical. Even a cursory introduction to the course 
of study at seventeenth-century Harvard is a liberal education in 
a genuine intellectual tradition, from Calvin and Ramus to 
Cotton Mather. The founders of Harvard sprang from this cul- 
ture, not from the literary era of the Renaissance or from the 
scientific movement of the seventeenth century, and their minds 
were more easily led into the latter than the former channel of 
thought.** To exaggerate their interest in either the classics or in 
science is to see them from our point of view rather than from 
theirs — or merely to react against a belittling of early Harvard 
that has been too popular. Rather we should try to compose a 
picture of Reformation learning, of which early Harvard was a 
sturdy outpost. 

21 Ramus’s interest in science was augmented by Bacon’s influence, ap- 
parently a genuine force in the colonies, preparing them for Sir Isaac Newton. 
One of the theses technologice of 1678, “ The precepts of art have the aim of 
healing that ancient complaint ‘ Art is long but life is fleeting,’” seems to 
echo Bacon’s “. . . because it is the duty and virtue of all knowledge to 
abridge the infinity of individual experience as much as the conception of 
truth will permit, and to remedy the complaint of vita brevis, ars longa.” Of 
the Advancement of Learning, translated by James Spedding, in The Philo- 
sophical Works of Francis Bacon (London, 1905) , 95. 
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“ TRAVELLING” 
A NEW LECTURE BY HERMAN MELVILLE 


JOHN HOWARD BIRSS 


ERMAN MELVILLE, according to his biographers, pre- 

pared two subjects which he presented to lyceum gatherings, 
“The South Seas” and “Statuary in Rome.” His lecturing, ex- 
tending over the three seasons of 1857-1860, took him to Balti- 
more, Chicago, Montreal, New York, and intermediate prosperous 
towns. His last recorded appéarance on the rostrum was at Dowse 
Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, on February 21, 1860, for 
which he received a fee of fifty-five dollars. A few days later, Febru- 
ary 25, the lecture was reported in the Cambridge Chronicle} and 
we there find that Melville had prepared a third subject, “‘Travel- 
ling,” of which the subjoined appears to be a faithful digest. It 
is worth resurrecting, because original reports of Melville’s lec- 
tures are extremely difficult to locate.? It happens that newspaper 
files corresponding to all but a few dates of Melville's itinerary 
are either totally lost or certain numbers are lacking. 


In the isolated cluster of mountains called Greylock,’ there lies 
a deep valley named The Hopper, per enone es 
dungeon among the hills. — person should be born there, 
and know nothing of what lay cence, tn and should after a time 
ascend the mountain, with what delight would he view the land- 
scape from the summit! The novel objects spread out before him 
would bewilder and enchant him. Now it is in this very kind of 
experience that the prime pleasure of travel consists. Every man’s 
home is in a certain sense a “ Hopper,” which however fair and 


1 A file of the Cambridge Chronicle is preserved in the Harvard College 
Library. 

2 For easily accessible accounts of Melville lectures, see: Raymond Weaver, 
Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921) , 371-375; John H. 
Birss, “ Melville Lectures in Yonkers,” American Book Collector (February, 
1934) » V, 50-52. 

3 It is significant that Melville chose Greylock and the surrounding country 
as his point of departure. In the dedication to Pierre, “ To Greylock’s Most 
Excellent Majesty,” etc., Melville refers to his “ dwelling with my loyal neigh- 
bors, the Maples and the Beeches, in the amphitheatre over which his central 
majesty presides.” There is also reference to Greylock in his short tale, “ The 
Piazza.” Thoreau and Hawthorne, also, expressed admiration for Greylock. 
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sheltered, shuts him in from the outer world. Books of travel do 
not satisfy; they only stimulate the desire to see. To be a good 
traveller, and derive from travel real enjoyment, there are several 
uisites. One must be young, care-free, and gifted with geniality 
imagination. Without these last he may as well stay at home. 
Then, if from the North, his first landing should be on a fine day, 
in a tropical climate with trees and gaily dressed natives 
in view, he will have the full pleasure of novelty. If without the 
above qualities, and of a somewhat sour nature besides, he might 
be set down even in Paradise and have no enjoyment, for joy is for 
the joyous nature. To be a good lounger, — that is essential, for the 
trav can derive pleasure and instruction from the long gal- 
leries of pictures, the magnificent squares, the cathedrals, and 
other places that require leisurely survey only through this 
quality. The pleasure of leaving home, care-free, with no concern 
but to enjoy, has also as a pendant the pleasure of coming back 
to the old hearthstone, the home to which the heart, however 
travelled, still fondly turns, ignoring the burden of its anxieties 
and cares. 

One must not anticipate unalloyed pleasure. Pleasure, pain, 
and profit are all to be received from travel. As Washington 
Irving has remarked, the sea-voyage, with its excitements, its 
discomforts, and its enforced self-discipline, is a good preparation 
for foreign travel. The minute discomforts, the afflictions of 
Egypt and Italy, in the shape of fleas and other insects, we shall 
pass over lightly. Though they by no means pass lightly over the 
traveller. A great grievance from first to last is the passport. You 
soon learn by official demands what becomes to you an adage, — 
open passport, open purse. Its endless crosses at the close of your 
travels remind you of the crosses it has cost you all the way 
through. gre eer nc we and extortions of guides, not only 
the rough and robber-like, but those who combine the most 
finished politeness with the most delicate knavery, are another 
serious drawback on your pleasure. Yet when we think of the 
thousand times worse extortions practised on the immigrants here, 
we acknowledge Europe does not hold all the rogues. There is 
one infallible method of escape from this annoyance: full pockets. 
Pay the rascals, laugh at them, and escape. Honest and humane 
men are also to be found, but not in the overwhelming majority. 

For the profit of travel: in the first place, you get rid of a few 
prejudices. The native of Norway who goes to Naples, finds the 
climate so delicious as almost to counterbalance the miseries of 
government. The Spanish matador, who devoutly believes in 
the proverb, “Cruel as Turk,” goes to Turkey, sees that people 
are kind to all animals, sees docile horses, never balky, gentle, 
obedient, exceedingly intelligent, yet never beaten, comes home 
to his bull-fights with a very different impression of his own 
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humanity. The stock-broker goes to Thessalonica and finds infi- 
dels more honest than Christians. The teetotaller finds a country 
in France where all drink and no one gets drunk. The prejudiced 
against color finds several hundred millions of le of all 
shades of color, and all degrees of intellect, , and social 
worth. He learns to give up his foolish prejudice. 

Travel liberalizes us also in minor points. Our notions of dress 
become much modified, and comfort is studied far more than 
formerly. The beard also, of late years, from our travelled experi- 
ence is admitted to its rightful degree of favor. In the adornment 
of our houses, frescoes have taken the place of dead white. God is 
liberal of color; so should man be. 

Travel to a large and generous nature is as a new birth. Its 
legitimate tendency is to teach profound personal humility. At 
the same time it enlarges the sphere of comprehensive benevo- 
lence till it includes the whole human race. 

Among minor benefits is that of seeing for one’s self all striking 
natural or artificial objects, for every individual sees differently 
according to his idiosyncrasies. One may perhaps acquire the 
justest of all views by reading and comparing all writers of travels. 
Great men do this, and yet yearn to travel. Richter longed to 
behold the sea. Schiller thought so earnestly of travel it filled his 
dreams with sights of other lands. Dr. Johnson had the same long- 
ing — with exaggerated ideas of the distinction to be reflected from 
it. It is important to be something of a linguist to travel to ad- 
vantage. One should know at least how to speak French ones 4 
In the Levant, where all nations congregate, unpretending people 
speak half a dozen languages. A person who thought himself well 
educated at home is often abashed at his ignorance there. 

It is proposed to have steam communication direct between 
New York and some Mediterranean port. Then the traveller 
would enter the old world by the main portal, instead of as now, 
through a side door. 

England, France, the Mediterranean, — it is needless to dwell 
on their attractions. But as travel indicates change and novelty 
are often essential to healthy life, let a narrower range not deter 
us. A trip to Florida will open a large field of pleasant and in- 
structive enjoyment. Go even to Nahant, if you can go no farther 
— that is travel. To an invalid it is travel, change, to go to other 
rooms in the house. The sight of novel objects, the acquirement 


of novel ideas, the breaking up of old an ape pe: the en ent 
of heart and mind, —are the proper fruit of rightly undertaken 
travel.* 


4 Melville also delivered this lecture, November 7, 1859, at Flushing, Long 
Island, where it was advertised as “ Travelling: Its Pleasures, Pains, and Prof- 
its.” To Mr. George W. Valentine I am indebted for his searching of early 
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This was Melville's last lecture. He decided suddenly to ter- 
minate his third season and sailed May 30, 1860, from Boston 
with his brother, Captain Thomas Melville, on the clipper, 
Meteor, around the Horn to San Francisco. After arriving there, 
he may have given a lecture, for Joseph E. A. Smith in his sketch * 
of Melville lists that city in Melville's lecture route, but there is 
no evidence known at present to support his statement. 


a oe | ae a 


Society. 
5 Joseph E. A. Smith, Biographical Sketch of Herman Melville (Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, 1891) , 15. 
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The Colonial Period of American History: 1, The Settlements. 
By Charles M. Andrews. (New Haven: The Yale University 
Press. 1934. Pp. xiv, 551. $4.00.) 


In an age of one-volume histories of the United States, sum- 
maries, interpretations, pageants, and epics, it is a pleasure to 
welcome the first volume of a full-dress history of the colonies, 
the product of ripe and competent scholarship. Since the end of 
the last century Professor Andrews has been making notable con- 
tributions to our colonial history, and since the death of Osgood 
his primacy in that field has been undisputed. Now comes his 
magnum opus, summing up the results of thirty years’ research 
and (what is much more important) as many years’ hard think- 
ing over the meaning of the facts he has found. 

In the preface the author disclaims any intention of “ adding 
another account to the existing histories of the thirteen original 
colonies,” and states his vantage point to be that of “ the land 
whence the colonists came and of which they were always legally 
a part,” the scope being all England’s American colonies, not 
merely those that revolted in 1775. “ The point of view thus taken 
gives to the colonial period of our history a new aspect and a new 
perspective. It brings the mother country into the forefront of 
the picture as the central figure, the authoritative and binding 
force.” And he adverts unfavorably to the “ writers of the older 
generation ” whose attitude toward English colonial policy was 
“ rather that of the antagonist and critic than of the understand- 
ing scholar.” 

If this had appeared in 1904 rather than 1934, it would indeed 
have been a new aspect and perspective. But the ripeness of Pro- 
fessor Andrews’s work has meant a certain sacrifice in freshness. 
Not only he, but Osgood, Channing, Beer, and a host of others 
have been inculcating this point of view to a somewhat unwilling 
American public for the last thirty years. Osgood and Channing, 
to be sure, did not emphasize it as do Andrews and Beer. The one 
concentrated on institutional developments within each colony, 
and the other attempted to cover all aspects of colonial history. 
But the difference is of degree rather than kind; Professor An- 
drews’s work is the last and perhaps the best of a series that in- 
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cludes Osgood, Channing, Beer, and the American Nation series 
(in which he wrote a volume) , rather than the first in a new his- 
torical deal. It is necessary to insist on this point, because the 
author, although more than generous in his footnotes to humble 
writers of monographs and dissertations, almost completely 
ignores his equals. No reader would suspect that Cheyney, in the 
American Nation series, had gone into the capitalistic back- 
ground of the Virginia Company, or called attention to the Irish 
parallel; that Osgood had traced the influence to the joint-stock 
company on colonial institutions; that Beer had explored the 
economic origins of British colonial policy; or that Channing, 
besides demonstrating the English origin of local institutions, 
had suggested the essential unity of the colonizing movements in 
New England and Virginia. 

Nevertheless, Professor Andrews has gone much further than 
his predecessors in developing the events and forces in England 
that led to colonial settlement; and the English point of view has 
given his work a unity and cohesion that the others (excepting 
Beer) lacked. And it has justified him in devoting considerable 
space to colonial schemes that failed. Raleigh’s Virginia is un- 
accountably slurred over; but there is an entire chapter on Sa- 
gadahoc, one on Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, one on Gorges 
and his Project for New England, and another on Gorges’s rela- 
tion to the Puritans. Maryland, the West Indies, and the south- 
ern New England colonies are reserved for the next volume. 
The chapters on early Virginia, which were the least satisfactory 
parts of Channing’s first volume, are among the best parts of this; 
and the more welcome because of the accumulation of mono- 
graphic material on Virginia in recent years. In presentation, 
Professor Andrews is easily superior to his predecessors. His style 
is more coherent than Channing’s, more concise and lively than 
Osgood’s, and less broken by quotations than Beer's. 

In the matter of the downfall of the Virginia Company, Pro- 
fessor Andrews sees eye-to-eye with W. F. Craven, except that he 
minimizes the influence of the “ magazine.” In the two chapters 
on Bermuda— perhaps the most interesting in the book — the 
connection and parallel between the insular and the continental 
tobacco colonies is very clearly drawn. Professor Andrews notes 
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with surprise the curious fact that all the Church of England 
ministers sent out to Bermuda by the company went Puritan in 
the islands. But did not S. R. Gardiner observe that the first thing 
an Anglican parson of around 1600 did on leaving England was 
to heave overboard the Book of Common Prayer? What really 
wants explaining is the orthodoxy of the Virginia clergy. Is it 
not a bit dogmatic to state that there were no Puritans in Vir- 
ginia before 1642? How about Lawne’s Creek, the Reverend 
Henry Jacob, and the Nansemond County group? We know 
so little of the early church history of Virginia, and parish records 
are so few, that it is possible some of the early churches were 
quite as Puritan as those of Bermuda; and Whitaker's remarks 
about the surplice suggest a similar situation to that of Bermuda 
in the time of Governor Dale. 

The chapters on New England show to best advantage the 
qualities that make Professor Andrews a great historian: his bal- 
ance, sound critical judgment, thoroughness, pertinacity in fol- 
lowing a labyrinthine subject (such as the early history of the 
Massachusetts-Bay Company, or of Maine) , clearness in presenta- 
tion, and constructive imagination in supplying the gaps that 
time has left in the story. The political and institutional aspects 
of the founding of New England have never been so ably 
handled in so small a space. The development of government in 
Massachusetts-Bay is told with a master’s touch; for the first time 
in any major history, the law codes are given their proper place, 
and Warwick's activities and the work of the Laud commission 
of 1634 are adequately presented. On the social history of these 
colonies, Professor Andrews is not so happy; he has a tendency to 
make Olympian pronouncements (such as the New Englander’s 
hostility to beauty, and exclusive preoccupation with theology) , 
on subjects that he does not (in the preface at least) profess to 
cover; in Virginia, similarly, crime and punishment are empha- 
sized too much, and the heroism of the early years too little. 
It would have been better to have left out social history 
altogether, rather than bring it in as an afterthought to the 
institutional. 

A few, only, of Professor Andrews’s many unorthodox opin- 
ions on New England history can be mentioned. He doubts 
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that the Massachusetts-Bay patent of 1628 specified any bound- 
aries, and suggests that the familiar “three miles north of the 
Merrimac” was fraudulently inserted in the charter of 1629. He 
believes that Governor Bradford was unfair to Lyford and to 
Peirce. He accepts the Maine act of 1649 as a charter of reli- 
gious liberty, not merely as a permission to organize Congrega- 
tional churches. He finds no reason to suppose that the peculiar 
franchise restriction in Massachusetts was resented. He regards 
the Council for New England as a much more vigorous instru- 
ment of colonization than did earlier writers. 

By waiting until the evening of his life to produce this magnum 
opus, Professor Andrews has probably secured the last word on 
the institutional aspect of colonial settlements. Industrious young 
workers in the Public Record Office will find it pretty dry glean- 
ing after Andrews; nor will they easily find the time to read the 
printed sources with his fidelity and thoroughness. The critical 
acumen with which he has examined the vast mass of evidence 
can not be developed in a few years; it can come only from in- 
nate ability and honesty, rigorous self-discipline, and long years 
of practice. Further, institutional has given way to social history 
as the aspect toward which young scholars are turning their at- 
tention. One only hopes that when the social history of the 
colonies is written, it will be done with the same careful assimila- 
tion of the English background, the same deep knowledge, ripe 
wisdom, and impartiality that Professor Andrews has shown 
in this great and admirable work. 

S. E. Morison. 


The Hispaniola Treasure. By C. H. Karraker. (Philadelphia: 
The University of Pennsylvania Press. 1934. Pp. xi, 122. $2.00.) 


In 1915, Estelle Ward published her Christopher Duke of Albe- 
marle. She had been led into this work by the chance discovery 
of a trace of William Phips’s treasure-hunting activities. Now Dr. 
Karraker, in search of information concerning “ the prerogative 
revenues of the crown in the New World,” has reversed the proc- 
ess. He chanced upon the endeavors of the various treasure- 
seekers, including the eventual governor of Massachusetts, and 
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he now offers us a little book on The Hispaniola Treasure, which 
was their common concern. Traces of the author’s original inter- 
est remain in the shape of prologue and epilogue chapters on 
“Treasure Trove, Ambergris, and Wrecks,” and “Corporate 
Treasure Projects,” which somewhat mar the unity of the theme 
because they contain much material only indirectly related to the 
treasure raised by Phips in 1687. 

The general outlines, and many of the details, of Phips’s several 
efforts to recover the cargo of the great Spanish galleon are well 
known, thanks largely to articles which have appeared in the 
New ENGLAND QuarTERLy (one of which is here reprinted) . Dr. 
Karraker adds interesting information concerning the fruitless 
search of Churchill and Stanley in 1683-1685, the final, and al- 
most equally fruitless, voyage of Phips with Narborough in 1687— 
1688, and the efforts made by the crown to recover some share of 
the gleanings made by those who followed Phips to the-shoals 
off Hispaniola. A great variety of material, chiefly from English 
archives, has been worked over, and the author has been particu- 
larly successful in his discovery and use of ships’ logs. The only 
considerable omission appears to be the records of the court of 
chancery and of the House of Lords relating to the story. A well- 
classified bibliography is appended, but the absence of critical 
notes in some cases is to be regretted. The inclusion of such a 
feature would have indicated the debt of all students of Phips to 
those who first found and used major sources such as Knepp’s 
Journal, Albemarle’s patents, Thomas Smith’s deposition, and 
the logs of the James and Mary, the Henry, and the Assistance, 
and further indicated the value of court records on both sides 
of the Atlantic as sources of detailed information. The works of 
Ward, Barnes, and Scott, which appear in the bibliography, and 
H. O. Thayer's Sir William Phips (Portland, 1927) , which is not 
listed, rendered such services. The author writes a clear straight- 
forward narrative of the extraordinary adventures of the treasure- 
hunters, and his illustrations are well chosen, although photo- 
graphic reproductions of the Phips medals, such as appear in 
Ward’s Albemarle, might be preferred to the late eighteenth- 
century drawings which are employed. 

Rosert H. Georce. 
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St. Paul’s School 1855-1934. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. With an 
Appendix by William W. Flint. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1934. Pp. vii, 385. $3.50.) 


In writing the eighty-year-long history of the oldest of 
America’s “ church ” boarding-schools, St. Paul’s at Concord, New 
Hampshire, Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier set himself a difficult task. 
If the history were to be of general interest, it must avoid the 
“these are the happiest days of your life” sentimentality of the 
New York banker-baron addressing the graduating sixth form on 
Last Night. At the same time, it could not go so far in the direc- 
tion of debunking as to hurt such local feelings and alienate 
its natural audience. The job was a ticklish one, but Mr. Pier 
has carried it through with admirable ease and balance. On 
the one hand, he has drawn a picture of the past life of the 
school which will seem realistic to those who have known its 
present life. He has, for instance, neither made light of, nor 
preached about, the waves of petty vice which always show 
up from time to time in spite of, and partly because of, the 
discipline of a boarding-school. Nor in writing of legendary 
figures among masters of the past, has he failed to indicate the 
lack of sense of proportion which often marks a man who 
lives almost entirely among boys and must always dominate 
them — the eccentricities that go with living “in a rut.” On the 
other hand, being himself a lover of the school and deep in its 
traditions, Mr. Pier has given its proper expression to that feeling 
of corporate loyalty to particular scenes and ways and people 
which gives St. Paul's, and any other such group, its character 
and color. Without this feeling the history would lose all its 
charm. 

The history deals thoroughly with sports, famous characters, 
growth and development, and formal activities. It has almost 
nothing to say, however, of the intimate social life of the boys. 
What was there in the nineties, for instance, comparable to the 
closed corporation of Philadelphia boys destined for Princeton 
or to the sons of newly rich Long Islanders destined to become 
polo-players? Both of these groups are cells in the school life 
to-day, or were a few years ago. They were cliques, and they and 
the rest of the boys were conscious of it. They must have had 
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their counterparts in earlier decades. Again, what of those boys 
whom their fellows hold, often justifiably, to be too much in- 
terested in reading and writing, too little interested in organized 
sport? What of the “ flits” and the “ grinds” of the past? Mr. 
Pier can not be justly blamed for not trying to answer these ques- 
tions, for any answer would have irritated a number of people, 
and an adequate answer would have necessitated a reconstruction 
of that exceedingly fugitive thing — the atmosphere of the life of 
past generations of school-boys. A boy's school life is compara- 
tively so short that the social distinctions he has felt are likely to 
have little continuity, and, in any case, his memory of them is 
sure to be modified by his later experiences. All the history of a 
community, even of a tiny community, can never be written. 

The dominating figure in the history of St. Paul’s School, and 
the most baffling, is that of the first rector, Henry Coit. This 
physically fragile but spiritually highly charged Episcopal clergy- 
man exhibits some of the more unattractive traits of the nine- 
teenth-century ascetic and autocrat. Illustrative of this side of his 
character is the entry in the Rural Record for February 22, 1871: 
“A holiday. No notice was taken of the day as Washington's 
Birthday. There were three services as on Sundays. Dr. Coit 
preached at the eleven o'clock service — upon the proper rules for 
keeping Lent here.” The day happened to be Ash Wednesday 
as well as Washington's Birthday, but, as Mr. Pier points out, a 
lack of perspective is manifest. 

But those who judge Dr. Coit by this side of his character come 
nowhere near to an understanding of him. His piety was true de- 
votion. He seems to have been a great teacher, and underneath 
his loftiness and distance was a well of gentleness and kindness. 
Unlike many modern head-masters, he was not the man to fawn 
before the barons of the money market when they ponderously 
played the whale in the school pond. And if he ruled the school, 
he ruled it not as a tyrant but by the sheer force of one of the 
strongest characters of the time. He gave the school a stamp which 
it has never lost, a stamp which has worn well. Mr. Pier’s char- 
acterization of Dr. Coit and his era is one of the best achievements 
of this history. 
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For the general social historian, rather than the reader who is 
interested in St. Paul’s School for itself, its history has several 
noteworthy points. Here is a school in New England, founded 
by a New Englander, Dr. Shattuck of Boston, which has, never- 
theless, drawn its boys almost entirely from outside New England 
— especially from families of Philadelphia and New York. Even 
as late as 1928, the graduating sixth form, of about forty boys, 
included only three Bostonians. Since then, the proportion has 
risen. The explanation of this seems to be that at the time the 
school was founded the Unitarians still ruled Boston society, 
and their faith was still live enough to prevent their sending their 
sons to an Episcopal school. When the Bostonians came around 
to the idea of church boarding-schools for rich men’s sons in the 
English manner, Groton School and St. Mark’s were already in 
the market and considerably nearer Boston. Furthermore, at that 
time—the end of the eighties—in Harvard College at least, 
graduates of St. Paul’s had a reputation for being “ fast.” Several 
sons of California millionaires, shipped East by their fathers to 
enter the fashionable world by way of St. Paul’s, had done their 
part in this. William Randolph Hearst is an outstanding old 
boy of the time. 

How closely knit a society a boarding-school is is shown in 
the period at the very end of the nineteenth century when the 
second rector’s administration became too lax and indulgent. 
The results, on top of a discipline still in theory fairly strict, were 
drunkenness among the masters, rioting among the boys, and 
violent bad feeling between the masters and the boys. A boarding- 
school is so self-centred, so isolated, that the smallest malad- 
justment reflects itself in the most exaggerated form over all the 
group. 

In contrast to such conditions, the achievements of the third 
rector, Henry Ferguson, and especially the present rector, Dr. 
Samuel Drury, stand out as worthy of great praise. Under the 
present liberal and wholesome régime, St. Paul’s is enjoying an 
era of good feeling. And not the least among its monuments is 
Mr. Pier’s intelligent and interesting history. 

Grorce C. Homans. 
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Emerson, Edited by Frederic I. Carpenter, Pp. lvii, 456; Haw- 
thorne, Edited by Austin Warren, Pp. xci, 368; Longfellow, 
E.ited by Odell Shepard, Pp. xiv, 371; Whitman, Edited by 
Floyd Stovall, Pp. lxiii, 426: American Writers Series, Harry 
H. Clark, Editor. (New York: The American Book Company. 
1934- $1.50 the volume.) 


Professor Harry H. Clark, the general editor of the new Ameri- 
can Writers Series, and the publishers, as well as the editors of the 
individual volumes, deserve the gratitude of students and teachers 
of American literature. The distinctive merit of these volumes, 
it seems to the present reviewer, is that they reflect more satis- 
factorily than comparable anthologies in other series the trends 
of recent American scholarship in American literature. This 
virtue is evidenced particularly in the introductions and in the 
bibliographies. Always sane and judicious, often acute and stimu- 
lating, these prefatory studies deal vigorously and honestly with 
the crucial problems presented by the lives and works of the 
authors treated. More than that, each essay carries a detailed 
documentation, which is almost unprecedented in volumes of this 
kind: the notes accompanying the studies by Professors Warren 
and Stovall, for example, number, respectively, 165 and 253. 
This scrupulous citation of chapter and verse will be immensely 
gratifying to the serious student, whose patience has been too 
often tried, particularly in his reading of works on American 
literature, by undocumented generalization, or quotation, or al- 
lusion. Equally commendable are the full and up-to-date bibli- 
ographies, which include monographs and articles from learned 
periodicals as well as the better-known books and essays, and 
which are truly descriptive and critical, because the editors give 
for each item an informative summary and an appraisal of its 
value. In fine, these volumes are distinguished by intelligent, 
mature criticism, and an adequate scholarly apparatus. 

The selections themselves a:« well-balanced and broadly repre- 
sentative; and the publishers have provided a pleasing format. 
Teachers of American literature will look forward with interest 
to the appearance of other volumes which have been announced 
for publication. 


RANDALL STEWART. 
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Thomas Hill: Twentieth President of Harvard. By William G. 
Land. (Cambridge: The Harvard University Press. 1933. Pp. 
ix, 263. $2.50.) 


There is nothing outwardly very exciting about the career of a 
clergyman, a professor, or a college president. Such biographies 
do not contain the dramatic incidents that often mark the lives of 
men in the more active professions; they are concerned more with 
the quieter developments of primarily intellectual careers. Pro- 
fessor Burnett in his Life of President Hyde of Bowdoin stresses 
this point: “ The narrative of a teacher's life, even though he be 
president of a college and much in the public eye, is not likely to 
arouse in the casual reader much excitement. The adventures are 
chiefly in the realm of ideas; the hairbreadth escapes are more 
often from error, from adverse criticism, from intolerant resist- 
ance and suppression, from the meaner pests of jealousy, im- 
patience, false pride, and vindictiveness. The field if sometimes 
full of ample action has quiet airs across it.” These words the 
reader of Mr. Land’s interesting life of Thomas Hill would do 
well to remember, for this book is really a study of the intellectual 
atmosphere of New England in the middle of the last century. It 
was no mere accident that Thomas Hill, student of theology and 
Unitarian minister, should have been intensely concerned with 
science and education. Had he been born half-a-century earlier, 
he would probably have devoted his entire life to preaching. Had 
he been born fifty years later, he might well have become a great 
mathematician; but because he was the product of the liberaliz- 
ing movement of nineteenth-century New England environment, 
he was both teacher and preacher, both scientist and leader in 
education. 

Mr. Land is somewhat too apologetic in presenting the claims 
of Thomas Hill to a place of high importance in the history of 
Harvard College. The conventional idea pictures him as a very 
conservative president of the college who appeared on the scene 
just before the great Charles William Eliot and whose adminis- 
tration was not markedly successful. In reality many of Dr. Hill's 
educational theories are surprisingly modern and liberal, and 
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although his administrative gifts were not of the highest, he was 
the forerunner and prophet of many of those policies that are 
concerned with the new Harvard. 

His term as president ran from 1862 to 1868, an extraordi- 
narily difficult period, covering, as it did, the years of the Civil 
War and the beginnings of Reconstruction. It was also just the 
time when the college was emerging into the university. In 1865, 
and 1866 President Hill was wrestling with the subjects of im- 
provement of the graduate school and the place of elective studies 
in the curriculum. In regard to the former he advocated work 
that should be much more professional than was then prevalent 
with far more rigorous examinations for the various degrees. His 
recommendations for the bachelor of arts degree included (1) a 
more thorough preparatory course for admission, (2) examina- 
tions in all the required studies of the three years in college, 
(3) one hundred monthly examinations (perhaps here his mathe- 
matical proclivities ran away with him) in elective subjects 
chosen under necessary restriction. His plan also provided for the 
completion of this work in three or four years according to the 
student's ability. One sentence in his memorandum is striking: 
“We must not forget that although each student has a special 
aptitude and special inaptitude, the only way nevertheless for a 
student of special branches to attain excellence in those branches 
is to have the widest preparatory and cultural education which 
his nature allows.” Undoubtedly Dr. Hill would have carried for- 
ward still further the elective system had it not been for the same 
sort of hindrance that has beset many a college president. “ As 
a practical matter in the present state of the college treasury,” he 
says, “ the elective system is limited both by the paucity of teach- 
ers and the paucity of rooms. The enlargement of the system has 
been carried on as far as possible in this state of poverty.” 

How allied are questions of budgets and educational progress 
finds curious illustration in the fact that in 1865, the falling off in 
the number of candidates for admission was held to be due to the 
severity of entrance examinations, particularly in mathematics. 
Indeed indignant complaints were brought to the official atten- 
tion of the corporation; one outraged parent, and he a Lowell, 
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wrote: “ Had I heard as much about the course in mathematics at 
Cambridge three years ago as I have within the last year, I should 
either have sent my son to New Haven or had him first put 
through another course of mathematics before he entered col- 
lege.” It is a curious but apparently an historical fact that such 
criticism led to President Hill's resignation. By a singular irony 
of fate a man who strove conscientiously to maintain high stand- 
ards of scholarship had to give way, though in many respects his 
ideals were as high as those of his successor. 

To a person somewhat conversant with the Machiavellian doc- 
trine of the cycle it is interesting to read that in the last years of 
Dr. Hill's administration the recitation system came under fire, 
and the importance of the lecture as an instrument of education 
was emphasized. To-day much academic opinion is veering in the 
other direction, and newspapers and periodicals are daily attack- 
ing methods of education that depend largely on the lecture. 

There is not time here to mention Dr. Hill’s interesting and 
fruitful career as a Unitarian clergyman in Waltham, as president 
of Antioch College, and as pastor of the famous First Parish 
Church of Portland. Indeed, in those last years of his life from 
1873 to 1891 he showed remarkable vigor and wide interests in 
nearly every kind of intellectual activity. The present reviewer as 
a boy recalls the familiar figure of Dr. Hill on the streets of Port- 
land and the high regard and reverence in which he was held by 
the citizens of that delightful town. He had the modesty of the 
real scholar. When he left Harvard he wrote to a friend, “I am 
thankful that you remember good of me and not evil. The evil 
that I do, the good that I leave undone, haunt me a great deal 
and I do not feel that I can give a good account of my steward- 
ship.” Nevertheless his ideas were, in the main, sound; his policy 
liberal; and his theories of education excellent. His proposals for 
the improvement of Harvard brought forward courageously in an 
atmosphere of unfriendliness, if not hostility, have mainly come 
to pass. He had a real part to play in bringing the new Harvard 
on the scene. 

KENNETH C. M. Sits. 
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The Foreground of American Fiction. By Harry Hartwick. (New 
York: The American Book Company. 1934. Pp. xvi, 447. $2.50.) 


Mr. Hartwick’s principal effort, to reveal order in the chaos of 
American fiction since Howells, fails like all similar efforts before 
it. On the way toward his predestined end, however, he writes 
criticism of individual novelists that is frequently entertaining 
and occasionally brilliant. That many of his judgments are also 
grotesque is only natural: no one could be consistently intelligent 
about the all but innumerable books, much more than two-thirds 
of them unambitious trash, which he has undertaken to appraise. 

The period covered by Mr. Hartwick’s book comprises at least 
five literary generations. Not more than one per cent. of the thou- 
sands of novels written in such a time are first rate, not more than 
three per cent. second rate, and not more than ten per cent. third 
rate. Granted that such a mathematical division is entirely arbi- 
trary, it remains true that the remaining ninety per cent. indicate 
nothing whatever except vortexes or bubbles of fashion. In con- 
fusing fashion with what literary historians call currents of 
thought, Mr. Hartwick tumbles headlong into the subjective 
fallacy. For instance: he links (151) This Side of Paradise with 
Vandover and the Brute (that finding is itself a triumph of the 
subjective method) and then says that it has a “ further impor- 
tance as the precursor of ” — ten wholly insignificant novels, which 
he finds full of Zeitgeist, Nietzsche, cynicism, and “ The Jazz Age.” 
Now This Side of Paradise, though a very bad novel, is important 
to the historian because certain shifts in social sentiment are sig- 
nalized by it: it is a convenient historical symbol. But the ten 
others are not only bad novels, they have neither relationship nor 
significance except as sub-basement phenomena of imitation, 
momentary fashion, and efforts to cash in. 

Mr. Hartwick manages to impose order on his chaos, but it is 
a subjective order. He is an excellent metaphysician and a good 
sociologist, though when metaphysics and sociology clash, he in- 
variably sides with the abstractions. But he is a careless historian. 
It is hard to see, for instance, how Stephen Crane could have risen 
from the “ ashes of counterfeit passion . . . to herald a new cycle 
of American prose,” ashes from the “funeral pyre of historical 
romance,” — when of the novels selected to exemplify that pyre, 
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most were written after Crane’s books and some were written long 
after Crane’s death. The order which he imposes is fourfold: 
fiction of laissez-faire, fiction of escape, fiction of social reform, 
fiction of the golden mean. It is a neat, workman-like, and often 
effective scheme, and it is superior to most of its predecessors in 
that it is not a simple monism which explains everything by one 
principle. But, like all such schemes, it attributes both purpose 
and significance, both a priori and a posteriori, to many books 
and many writers who have neither. It attributes philosophical 
ways of thought to novelists who are innocent of them, and philo- 
sophical consistency to novelists who are mere accidental storm- 
signals blowing in the winds of dogma and blowing, usually, in 
half-a-dozen different directions during a single career. Worse 
still, it ignores the hard fact of experience, the fact that novelists 
are psychologists by first intention, sociologists only in retrospect, 
and metaphysicians merely by chance—and usually by fiat of 
the critics. A novelist is usually just a literary chap who is trying 
to write persuasively about people he knows, people he would 
like to know, people he dislikes, people he is, or people he would 
like to be. A psychologist may get somewhere with him, studying 
him as a congeries of impulses, wishes, resentments, superstitions, 
fantasies, inhibitions, and compulsions — though as yet no psy- 
chologist has got very far. But to study him as a set of theories, 
the metaphysician’s method, never discloses anything but the 
metaphysician. 

Furthermore, like all imposed orders, Mr. Hartwick’s fourfold 
way results in some violently arbitrary judgments and some vio- 
lent displacements of the categories. It is hard for me to think of 
Sinclair Lewis as the propagandist of a socialist commonwealth — 
or of Ann Vickers as a neurotic. The designation of Ernest Hem- 
ingway as a profound thinker doesn’t carry the shock it did before 
criticism carried it by acclamation, but I am still stopped when- 
ever I see Sherwood Anderson called any kind of thinker. And I 
can’t see that Branch Cabell has “drawn the teeth” of James 
Branch Cabell’s arguments, for they were never arguments on this 
side of the boundary of Poictesme. This, of course, is mere per- 
sonal comment — but Mr. Hartwick’s book is a sizable exhibit for 
the theory that personal comment is the sum total of literary criti- 
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cism. On that basis, let me say that he is at his brilliant best in his 
treatment of Frank Norris, Jack London, and Theodore Dreiser, 
and at his confused worst when he takes up the novel of protest. 
Page 221, if composed seriously, is an effective reductio ad ab- 
surdum of his method. 

But no one could write about so many books as Mr. Hartwick 
courageously faces without leaving many openings for dissent. 
If, as I believe, his effort to impose order on chaos is mistaken, 
nevertheless he has written a book that is never dull and is fre- 
quently both illuminating and stimulating. One who does not 
know the period well should read it with the utmost caution. 
One who is sufficiently familiar with the period to know a sub- 
jective statement when it shows up, will find it the most useful 
hand-book yet written. 

Bernarp DeVoro. 


My Folks in Maine. By C. A. Stephens. (Norway, Maine: The 
Old Squire’s Book Store. 1934. Pp. viii, 304. $1.50.) 


This is a good book for New England young folk and old folk 
to read. There are too few readable books which tell of the actu- 
alities of life in New England during its pioneer periods. The 
sketch which our school children receive of the hardships en- 
dured by the Pilgrims generally culminates in a rosy picture of 
the first Thanksgiving, after which it is assumed that however 
long the faces of the Puritan children may have been, their tum- 
mies were kept comfortably filled with turkey and cranberry 
sauce. Especially is it forgotten that until well within the last 
century, New England had in Maine a frontier area, in which 
the slow task of pushing back the edge of the wilderness was 
attended by hardships, primitive living conditions, encounters 
with wild animals, and other such adventures as our minds usu- 
ally associate only with the West. 

My Folks in Maine, then, in the writer’s opinion, fills a real 
need. It is a collection of narratives told in direct and unaffected 
style, drawn from the experiences of the author’s family, settled 
in western Maine since the Revolution, and ranging in time from 
the celebrated Dark Day of 1780 to the Civil War. The author's 
intimate knowledge of the living conditions, occupations, person- 
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alities, and historical background of his stories gives an authen- 
ticity not often found in formal histories to such phases of state 
history as the summerless year of 1816, the Aroostook War, the 
Ohio Fever, and the Millerite delusion. Further reality, and 
charm as well, are added by the personalities which run through 
the stories, particularly those of the Old Squire himself and his 
resourceful Connecticut wife, Grandmother Ruth, who, as a 
young married woman, was chased by catamounts, captured a 
bear in her corn-crib, and on her wedding journey peppered 
a marauding Indian with buckshot. 
MILTON ELLIs. 


The Life of Moses Coit Tyler. By Howard Mumford Jones. 
Based upon an unpublished dissertation from original sources 
by Thomas Edgar Casady. (Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press. 1933. Pp. xi, 354. $2.50.) 


The primary interest in the biography of Moses Coit Tyler 
consists in the light that it throws on the composition of his two 
great histories— A History of American Literature, 1607-1765, 
which was published in 1878, when its author was forty-three, 
and The Literary History of the American Revolution, which was 
not finished until nineteen years later. Up until the time that 
his mind focused on the production of the first of these, Tyler’s 
life had revealed no marks of great distinction. Born in Connecti- 
cut, he was taken as an infant to Michigan, where his pioneering 
father was hopeful of a fortune that never materialized; indeed, 
it was only through the assistance of well-to-do cousins that 
young Tyler was later enabled to return East to go to Yale. 
Graduating in 1857, he was thus in the same class with Cyrus 
Northrop, who was to be president of the University of Minne- 
sota (though not, at Professor Jones states, with the destined 
president of Cornell, Andrew D. White, who was actually four 
years ahead of him). As an undergraduate Tyler was an active 
member of various societies, but a persevering rather than a bril- 
liant student, and was just barely elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Uncertain in his mind as to what career he should pursue, he 
spent a year in the Yale Divinity School and another at the An- 
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dover Seminary; with the result that he was ordained as minister 
of the Congregational church at Owego, New York, just after 
his twenty-fourth birthday. 

The next year he was called to a much larger congregation at 
Poughkeepsie, but this period seems to have been the most con- 
flicting and doubtful of Tyler’s whole life. His diaries show him 
to have shared to the end of his days in the spiritual restlessness 
of his era, harassed by doubt and yet driven on by the necessity 
of faith. At this juncture, however, his health gave way under the 
strain, and he resigned his pastorate in 1862. There followed an 
episode that was so much of his age that it is hard for a later 
time to make it seem other than fantastic. In the effort to regain 
his strength he began to practise a new system of “ musical gym- 
nastics” that had been developed by Dr. Dio Lewis, of Boston. 
More than that, he grew so impressed by its salutary effect upon 
him that he became an apostle, and set out the next year to found 
a school of physical culture in London. Put in these bald terms, 
it makes nothing seem less likely than that such a man would be 
the first distinguished historian of American letters. But Tyler’s 
school did not seem exotic to the contemporary English preachers 
of “ muscular Christianity”; he was invited to speak before doc- 
tors and scientists as well as before literary societies. He soon be- 
gan also to lecture on some of his other interests, on “ The Pil- 
grim Fathers” and “ American Humor,” and was presently being 
advertised as “ the great American orator.” 

Yet Tyler's real career can not be considered to have started 
until after his return to America and his appointment as profes- 
sor of rhetoric and English at the University of Michigan in 1867. 
He was from the outset a memorable teacher, and introduced 
almost at once a revolutionary innovation — which unfortunately 
has not even yet been everywhere adopted — that of devoting his 
lectures to the direct study of literary master-pieces, instead of to 
the accessories of literature, to grammatical dissection, or to text- 
book “ background.” Soon he suggested to the regents an even 
more revolutionary idea: the teaching of our own literature, 
which in 1872 had not yet been included in any university cur- 
riculum, though Professor J. S. Hart of Princeton was to break 
the way in the following year. 
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At about this time Tyler was also beginning to discover the 
one thing he desired to do. As late as 1869 he could write: “ The 
problem of my life-work, though my life is probably half gone, 
is yet unsolved ”; but already he had confided to his journal, “ As 
a literary and philosophical servant of American society, I might 
be first rate.” He embarked on an ever wider course of reading, 
not only of literature and American history, but also of political 
economy and law in order that he might be able to understand 
social processes. Burke, in a certain wide sense, was his model. 
Tyler aspired to something akin to his combination of learning, 
philosophical penetration, taste, and style: “ I would follow him 
—even though afar off.” Soon, however, the reading of Buckle 
provided him with a more definite goal and challenge: 


He obsessed me for weeks t er. No sentence could I shun 
[slur?] over in reading. He be one of my friends for life. As 
a historical writer he indicates nobly, in many respects, the path 
to be taken by every other historical writer — the exhaustive prep- 
aration; the recognition of a spirit of the age as ruling the evolu- 
tion of the events of the age, and using kings, presidents, states- 
men, warriors, as the tide uses the chips that are carried upon its 
top; the necessity, therefore, of finding for each period and for 
each people the hidden law of progress. 


Tyler now felt that he grasped the essence of history in a way 
that Bancroft and Palfrey had not been able to reveal it. He set 
himself to the task of discovering the law of American develop- 
ment. “I have,” he wrote in August, 1871, “ at last really found 
my work.” He had not yet settled upon his exact subject, but 
was at this time contemplating “a history of the United States, 
beginning with Washington’s administration.” He was shortly 
to be distracted from his pursuit by a period of editing the Chris- 
tian Union, as well as by lecture tours and miscellaneous jour- 
nalism. But beneath all these surface deflections, and between re- 
peated intervals of uncertainty as to whether he perhaps ought 
not return to being a preacher, from now on he continued to 
have an aim. 

His critical dissatisfaction with the way that American history 
had been written was steadily mounting: 


If, however, early American history has seemed dry and pro- 
vincial, and its social life helplessly petty, it must also be owned 
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that a considerable of this impression has been due, in the 
main, to the im art of the American writers who have 
hitherto handled their topics. . . . American history still reserves 
its charms for the presence of a genius corresponding in that 
sphere to the greatness of Longfellow and Hawthorne in poetry 
and romance. 


When he came to read Sparks, Tyler noted that he “ describes 
better than he narrates. His story lacks action. He fails to present 
the flow of events, to state with clearness the sequence of essential 
details, and to exhibit all the moving life of the story. . . . How 
stupidly is this History written from beginning to end.” 

While Tyler was thus developing his ideas on historical method, 
and reflecting that “every fact of American history for the last 
century has now to be re-examined,” the stimulus that he had 
received from Buckle was driven into channels more closely al- 
lied to his own interests and preoccupations by a reading of 
Sainte-Beuve. In an essay written in 1873 he declared that in the 
pages of this French master “every literary critic of this genera- 
tion must search for the costliest secrets of his craft.” The secret 
beyond all others that Tyler learned from him was “ that in lit- 
erature the producer must be studied as well as the thing pro- 
duced.” His whole mind responded with conviction to Sainte- 
Beuve’s statement of principle: 


I can relish a work; but it is difficult for me to judge it without 
a knowledge of the man himself. The literary study leads me 
naturally to the moral study. 


Upon this principle Tyler reflected: 


It will connect criticism with biography. It will make the study 
of letters a study of human nature. It will indicate that there is a 
relation between living and thinking, and that the conduct of 
phrase is a part of the conduct of life. It will also select authors, 
and not books merely, as the texts for literary discourse. 


The formula for his own literary history had now been evolved; 
and this series of glimpses that Tyler’s words have given us into 
the process of that evolution enable us to place his own statement 
of that formula in full perspective. We are now in a position to 
recognize the various strands that combined to produce the open- 
ing paragraph of his history of colonial literature: 
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There is but one thing more interesting than the intellectual 


aes Par tare 1 aan Nea ag — ay i of a nation. 
The ican people, starting into life in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, have been busy ever since in recording their 


intellectual history in laws, manners, institutions, in battles with 
man and beast and nature, in highways, excavations, edifices, in 
pictures, in statues, in written words. It is in written words that 
this le, from the very inning, have made the most con- 
fdential and explicit record of their minds. It is in these written 
words, therefore, that we shall now search for that record. 


The most valuable pages in Professor Jones’s study are those 
devoted to evaluating the fruits of Tyler's search, to pointing out 
the thoroughness of his reading, the balanced judgment that de- 
termined most of his selection and organization (his omission of 
Thomas Morton on grounds of moral disapproval is one of the 
very rare blots), the dramatic skill of his outstanding portraits, 
such as those of Edward Johnson and John Wise, the latter figure 
being one of Tyler's principal “ discoveries.” Tyler stated the 
simple truth when he wrote: “ I have studied, as I believe, every 
American writer of the colonial time, in his extant writings”; and 
Professor Jones indicates to how great an extent that study meant 
the exploration of unknown territory; that “he found little in 
the way of a purely literary or intellectual history of the country 
to guide him, and was compelled to blast a Roman road through 
the wilderness with such aid as the historians and bibliographers 
might furnish.” 

The method of approach to literature that Tyler had evolved 
was especially fruitful in dealing with the particular subject he 
had chosen. Aesthetic evaluation alone could hardly be of pri- 
mary service in bringing to life the writings of the colonial age, 
for as Tyler wrote: 


Literature as a fine art, literature as the voice and ministress 
of aesthetic delight, they had perhaps little skill in and little re- 
gard for; but literature as an instrument of humane and immedi- 
ate utility, they honored, and at this they wrought with all the 
earnestness that was born in their blood. They wrote books not 
because they cared to write books, but because by writing books 
they could accomplish certain other things which they did care 
for. 
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Such an account of literature as an instrument may overlook the 
aspirations of a poet like Anne Bradstreet, but it is an exact de- 
scription of the more prevailing desire, as represented by Edward 
Johnson, to “ handle the pen as he did the sword and the broad- 
axe — to accomplish something with it.” Consequently Tyler was 
on the broadest and solidest ground in not trying to write literary 
criticism, but intellectual history as presented by a series of biog- 
raphies of minds in action. 

The long span of years that separated Tyler's two master-works 
were marked by his being called to Cornell, in 1881, to fill the 
first professorship of American history ever to be established; by 
his final conversion, to which he devoted great meditation, to the 
Episcopal church; by his excellently balanced biography of Pat- 
rick Henry, in 1887; and by his Three Men of Letters, 1895, 
which is devoted to three “ Yale Worthies,” Bishop Berkeley, 
Timothy Dwight, and Joel Barlow. Any differences in method 
that distinguish The Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion from the colonial history are only those called forth by dif- 
ferences in the subject matter. For as Professor Jones puts it: 
“ The first History had surveyed one hundred and fifty-eight years 
of intellectual development; the second was confined to eighteen. 
. . - The first work had traced the unfolding of the American 
mind; the second rehearsed a drama, a conflict of views.” But 
this change of focus simply affects Tyler’s method of presentation 
by giving it a closer unity; his chief preoccupations remain the 
same. He is still absorbed in the desire to relive the past; in his 
search for the fundamental principle in history, he still believes 
that he finds it in the primacy of ideas. His sense of proportion 
is thrown into even clearer light than before by the equal way in 
which he allows both Tories and Whigs to speak for themselves. 
His chapters have been wrought with the same great care; Pro- 
fessor Jones gives an interesting example of Tyler’s way of writ- 
ing by tracing the long course of the various revisions of the sec- 
tion on Francis Hopkinson. The style, except for occasional heavy 
pages which begin to show exhaustion, still keeps Tyler’s personal 
touch. It is a style fully marked by its time; still very readable 
to-day, it now appears somewhat fulsome, showing throughout 
both works Tyler’s taste for old-fashioned rhetoric. 
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It is unfortunate that such substantial services to our literary 
history did not win Tyler a more expertly written biography. 
Professor Jones’s work is characterized here as always by the vigor 
of investigation which makes him one of the few really challenging 
present-day scholars of American culture; but in his highly com- 
mendable effort to relate Tyler’s boyhood to its background, in- 
stead of adequately assimilating what he has read of early Michi- 
gan history to his present purpose, he seems often to have poured 
into this volume the contents of his note-books, with the result 
that, in the opening chapters in particular, facts in the text that 
have only the slightest conceivable bearing on Tyler’s life are 
backed up by more facts in the barrage of notes that have no bear- 
ing at all, and the reader is constantly distracted from any atten- 
tion to the subject. As the book continues, an even worse flaw is 
revealed in the way that the style veers to and fro between the 
sober vein of a heavily documented dissertation and an attempt at 
following the modes of popularized biography. This may perhaps 
be owing to the circumstances of composition, to the fact that 
Professor Jones was working with a thesis that had been left un- 
published by the death of its author, T. E. Casady. But whatever 
the cause, the efforts at “lively writing” are almost uniformly 
disastrous. At best they lead to such clichés as: “ Young Tyler was 
in love. The lady in the case was Jeannette Hull Gilbert ”; at their 
worst they fall into the ejaculatory vein which has been with us 
now for more than a decade of abortive imitations of the final para- 
graphs of Strachey’s Queen Victoria: “ Ah! that earlier time! The 
Beecher’s Bibles and the Divinity School, and Owego and Pough- 
keepsie, and the Civil War! How far away it all seemed! ” But the 
worst lapse of all is reserved for the last page, where, after de- 
scribing the bearded figure of history in the memorial window to 
Tyler in the Cornell chapel, the author concludes: “Was not 
Tyler’s generation the bearded generation?” That clumsy at- 
tempt at a “ light touch” establishes, I submit, a new low for a 
final sentence to a serious biography. 

F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 
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The Great Powwow: The Story of the Nashaway Valley in King 
Philip’s War. By Clara Endicott Sears. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1934. Pp. xi, 288. $2.50.) 


If persons motoring near Harvard, Massachusetts, happen to 
ascend Prospect Hill, they are struck by the beauty of the Nasha- 
way Valley below and of Mt. Wachusett in the distance. If they 
visit the American Indian Museum, for which they are indebted 
to Miss Sears, they are reminded that years ago the inhabitants 
of this region were red men; perhaps they will recall the Indians’ 
valiant attempts to stem the tide of the New English westward 
movement. To give literary expression to Nashaway Valley 
charms and to picture stirring events and dashing personalities, 
both white and red, of the era of King Philip’s War seem to be 
the chief purposes of Miss Sears’s book. 

As the book attempts to present historical material in the form 
of a novel, it is regrettable that the author’s powers as a novelist 
and methods as an historian are not more advantageously dis- 
played. Literary critics are likely to condemn the style as juvenile 
and deplore the scarcity of local traditions promised in the pref- 
ace (vii) ; historians may well question the author's use of mate- 
rials and object to some of her opinions. Considering tribal, geo- 
graphical, and chronological differences, Miss Sears’s method is 
highly unhistorical when she applies Indian customs, institutions, 
and conventions as described by James Adair (22, 48-52 ff.) and 
David Brainard (85-93 ff.) to sevente-nth-century Wampanoags, 
Pocassets, Nashaways, and Nipmucks. Moreover, her suggestion 
(84) that no better primary sources are available is unconvincing 
and, excluding many other useful authors, she places too great 
literal dependence upon Drake, Church, and McIntosh. 

The author's prejudices and opinions tend to weaken the book 
further. Miss Sears draws idyllic pictures of Indian life and as- 
cribes to chiefs and squaw-sachems a mental capacity and elegant 
dignity which are very debatable. She distinguishes (v, 15) be- 
tween the aristocratic and the “ hoodlum ” Indians (Philip, Wee- 
tamoo, et al., belonged. to the Beacon Hill set, and the South 
Boston Indians perpetrated all the devilment) ; she ascribes to 
Philip’s alliances unified strength and crafty tactics which are 
not well authenticated; and, though greatly enamored of hoary 
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Simon Willard and dashing Captain Church, Miss Sears just 
can not stomach Puritan preachers and condemns their non- 
Latitudinarian inability to see “. . . that the Great Spirit . . . 
was .. . the same in majesty and might as God Almighty . . . 
and for aught he [Eliot] knew might be one and the same in verity 
and truth” (94) . Indeed, The Great Powwow, as the story of the 
Nashaway Valley in King Philip’s War, falls far short of the mark 
set by the more general work of Ellis and Morse. It aligns itself 
with scores of other well-printed, suitably illustrated, sentimental 
historical appreciations. 

Raymonp P. STEARNS. 


The Life and Works of Nathaniel Deering: 1791-1881. With the 
Text of Deering’s plays Carabasset and The Clairvoyants. By 
Leola Bowie Chaplin. University of Maine Studies, Second 
Series, Number 32. (Orono, Maine: The University Press. 1932. 
Pp. 244. $1.00.) 


In collecting what seems to be all the availabie facts about the 
life of Nathaniel Deering, and in publishing his comedy, The 
Clairvoyants, never before printed, and his tragedy, Carabasset, 
which appeared in 1830 in an edition now difficult to buy, Miss 
Chaplin makes her main contributions to the study of American 
literature. It is unfortunate that in assembling the facts of Deer- 
ing’s life (and a great many facts but remotely relating to it) 
Miss Chaplin does not give a clear picture of the man himself, who 
often becomes lost among his ancestors and descendants. 

It is even more unfortunate that Miss Chaplin does not relate 
Deering’s works to the period in which they were produced, nor 
suggest any connection between them and the current literary 
fashions. Deering’s writings are, in themselves, fourth or fifth 
rate, and are of interest only against their background. Miss 
Chaplin’s failure to place his works against that background is 
most obvious in the treatment of his plays. She does not suggest 
that Deering’s interest in Mesmerism as shown in The Clairvoy- 
ants was a common one in 1844, nor that, among others, Poe and 
Hawthorne treated the subject. She does not point out that the 
Yankee servant in the same play was but one example, and not a 
very good one, of the most popular stock comic figure in the 
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drama of the day. In neglecting to show the relationship between 
Carabasset and the tradition of the Romantic Indian, and be- 
tween Bozzaris and the popular interest of the day in the Greek 
struggle for independence, she misses the most significant features 
of the plays. 


Naprer WILT. 


The History of Secondary Education in York and Oxford Coun- 
ties in Maine. By John Coffey Hylan. University of Maine 
Studies, Second Series, Number 29. (Orono, Maine: The Uni- 
versity Press. 1933. Pp. 78. $0.50.) 

Mr. Hylan’s work represents an interesting continuation of 
Dr. Ava H. Chadbourne’s excellent study of The Beginnings of 
Education in Maine. Reviewing briefly the ground covered in 
that study, Mr. Hylan limits his treatment to the secondary 
schools and traces that grade of education from the Latin 
grammar-school, through the academy, and into the latest mani- 
festation of that typically American institution known as the 
high-school. The author has depended throughout upon original 
documents, which he has examined in great numbers and with 
rewarding thoroughness. As a result his story possesses those 
qualities of concreteness and authenticity which only depend- 
ence upon primary sources can give. The work will possess a very 
special interest to readers who are familiar with the place and 
family names which occur at great frequency, and for many of 
the older citizens of Maine it will recall with pleasing vividness 
a period of history in which they have been participants and 
actors. 

For students of the history of education Mr. Hylan’s study 
may well be consulted as giving light on a number of conceptions 
regarding which there has been some misunderstanding. Fore- 
most among these is the very gradual transition which took place 
from the Latin grammar-school to the academy. Mr. Hylan shows 
us academies which continue under a new name and new ad- 
ministrative arrangements the curriculum and objectives of the 
Latin grammar-school; while at a later time there occurs the 
anachronism of schools which continued to go by the name of 
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“ grammar-schools ” when they had long since responded to the 
needs of a more matured industrial and commercial society in the 
matter of school offerings. A second point of hardly less interest 
is the very gradual character of the development of free public 
high-schools in Maine and their very close affiliation with the 
educational program of the common, or elementary schools. In 
this respect the evolution which took place in Maine parallels 
perfectly that of the high-school in the United States at large. 
Mr. Hylan’s study also shows clearly the persistent ability of the 
private academy to merge into a public system of secondary edu- 
cation while maintaining a separate identity. 

Mr. Hylan has done with reference to York and Oxford coun- 
ties a type of careful, detailed historical study which deserves to 
be repeated a thousand times, and not only with reference to 
secondary education, for other American communities. In such 
manner the information basic to a history of education in the 
United States might, in course of time, be provided. 

Epwarp H. REISNER. 


SHORT NOTICES 





Letters of William Michael Rossetti Concerning Whitman, Blake 
and Shelley to Anne Gilchrist and Her Son Herbert Gilchrist. 
With Appendices Containing a Letter to President Cleveland 
and an Uncollected Whitman Circular. Edited by Clarence 
Gohdes and Paull Franklin Baum. Duke University Publica- 
tions. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 1934. 
Pp. xi, 201. $2.50.) 


Mr. Gohdes and Mr. Baum have put together an interesting 
volume made up of letters from the collection of the Duke Uni- 
versity Library and a few other collections. Perhaps the greatest 
interest in most of the documents comes from the reflections they 
give of Rossetti’s great and continuing interest in Whitman, abun- 
dantly shared, of course, by Mrs. Gilchrist. Both worked long and 
patiently to increase Whitman’s fame in England and also to give 
to him some tangible sign of the admiration of certain of his 
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English readers. Little in the book specifically concerns New 
England, but there are occasional references to Emerson, Charles 
Eliot Norton, and others. There is one particularly interesting 
comment in Letter 69, in which Rossetti writes to Mrs. Gilchrist, 
saying, “I fully believe L[owell] to be one of Wh’s most constant 
detractors.” The editors have supplied sufficient notes to make 
all the material in the letters entirely intelligible, and although 
their intrinsic interest is probably not great enough to attract any 
except special students of Whitman, Blake, or Sheliey—or, of 
course, of Rossetti himself — there are in these pages a good many 
useful sidelights on the manner in which Whitman’s work was 
received over a period of years in the British Isles. 
K. B. M. 


The Centennial Edition of the Works of Rowland E. Robinson. 
“Danvis Folks” and “A Hero of Ticonderoga.” (Rutland, 
Vermont: The Tuttle Company. 1934. Pp. 287. $2.50.) 


The third volume of the centennial edition of Robinson’s 
works resembles the first two in contents and arrangement, and 
calls for little comment beyond that which appeared in the issues 
of the New ENGLAND QuartTeRrLy for June and September, 1934. 
The sketches comprising “ Danvis Folks” continue the fortunes 
of characters familiar from earlier volumes. To readers already 
acquainted with Uncle Lisha, Sam Lovell, and their friends, it 
will be sufficient to say that these sketches are perhaps the most 
uniform in quality, as they are certainly the broadest in scope, of 
those yet published. To such as do not know Robinson’s stories of 
early Vermont, this volume could be particularly recommended 
as treating, without loss of the author's ability to reproduce 
speech, the most varied sides of individual character and village 
life. This volume, like the earlier, contains also a short novel of 
pioneering days, and there are included introductory essays by 
Walter Prichard Eaton and John Farrar. 

J. H. F., Jr. 
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American Plays Printed 1714-1830: A Bibliographical Record. 
Compiled by Frank Pierce Hill. (Palo Alto, California: The 
Stanford University Press. 1934. Pp. xii. 152. $3.50.) 


This is a welcome addition to the ranks of helpful biblio- 
graphical manuals for the librarian and the scholar interested in 
American literary history, especially early American drama. The 
entries are listed in three sections, the first and largest arranged 
alphabetically by authors when known, and in other cases by 
titles, with accompanying bibliographical and historical data; 
the second listed alphabetically by titles; and the third chrono- 
logically by year of imprint. This division and arrangement are 
orderly and generally clear, and the little volume itself makes a 
very favorable impression. 

About a fourth of the titles represented are of New England 
origin or imprint, a large proportion in view of the late lifting of 
the ban on stage plays in this section. Very few slips of any kind 
occur in connection with these. Nathaniel Deering’s Carabasset 
was performed on February 16, 1831, not on February 22 (22). 
Mrs. Murray's plays (71) should perhaps appear under their own 
names rather than under the heading of the Gleaner, in which 
they were published. The anonymous Fatal Effects of Seduction 
(40) is assigned by Mr. Spargo on rather convincing grounds to 
Anthony Haswell. 

Mr. Hill has overlooked one of the hand-written emendations 
on the title-page of Androborus, the first printed American play. 
“ Moropolis,” not “ Monoropolis,” means “ Fools’ town.” 

M. E. 


CORRECTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1934 


For “ whom,” page 452, line g, read “ who.” 

For “ verb,” page 580, line 17, read “ predicate.” 

For “ James Ticknor Fields,” page 605, line 7, read “ James 
Thomas Fields.” 

For “ these,” page 606, line 29, read “ there.” 

For “ J. H. F.,” page 608, line 20, read “ J. H. F., Jr.” 
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